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WALTZ DUET. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 





ME. 
Long as I walked with only thee 
Each blissful Wednesday that went by, 
Nor stylish Stultz, nor neat Nugee, 
Adorned a youth so blest as I. 
Oh! ah! ah! ob! 
Those happy days are gone--heigho ! 


SHE. 
Long as with thee I skimmed the ground, 
Nor yet was scorned for Lady Jane, 
No blyther nymph tetotemed round 
To Collinet’s immortal strain. 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Those happy days are gone--heigho! 


HF. 
With Lady Jane now whirled about, 
Iknow no bounds of time or breath ; 
And, should the charmer’s bead hold out, 
My heart and head are her’s, till death. 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Still round and round through life we'll go. 


SHE. 
To Lord Fitznoodle’s eldest son, 
A youth renowned for waistcoats smart, 
] now have given (excuse the pun) 
A vested interest in my heart. 
Ob! ah! ah! oh! 
Still round and round through life we'll go 


HE. 
What if, by fond remembrance led 
Again to wear our mutual chain, 
" For we thou COlSt Fitsncedle dead, 
And I lerant from Lady Jane. 
Oh! ab! ah! oh! 
Still round and round again we'll go. 


SHE. 
Though he the Noodle honours give, 

And thine, dear youth, are not so high, 
With thee in endless waitz I'd live, 

With thee, to Weber's stop-waltz, die ! 

Oh! ah! ah! oh! 

Thus round and round through life we'll go. 
( Exeunt waltzing. ) 


SONG,—THE GOOD SHIP BRITANNIA. 
By Jesse Hammond. 
The good ship Britannia was launch'd on the sea, 
From the firm of Old Neptune and Co.; 
Her timbers were taken from Liberty’s tree, 
Her thunders from Etna’s fierce glow; 
She was charter’d by Freedom, and rigg’d out by Fame, 
Her figure-head Glory’s bright form— 
Her colours were printed with Victory’s name, 
As the ship that would weather the storm. 





The good ship Britannia was mann’d by the brave, 

And her pilots pick’d out from the crew, 

By the compass of honour, to steer o’er the wave, 
And to keep the ship's reckoning true ; 

She rode through the tempest, she stemm’d the rough tide 

Nor was the trim craft run aground, 
But the ark of our liberties floated with pride 

O’er the billows that threaten’d around. 





The geod ship Britannia was well-found, no doubt 
Yet we find by o'er hauling her log, 

That her pursers and pilots distress-flags bung out 
While devouring beef, biscuit, and grog; 

Her chaplains palaver'd each mess for their bread, 
(Though the crew were fed siz upon four,) 

Commission’d, they said, from the board over head 
To take a fall tenth of the store. 





Bat still the Britannia can ne'er go to wreck 
While all hands to their colours are true, 

And the spirit of freedom pipes now from the deck 
The captain to row with the crew ; 

And mark! at the main-top the helmsman appears, 
Unfurling the flag of Reform— 

Then all's right ahead, let the crew give three cheers 
To the good ship that weathers the storm! 


WHAT IS LOVE. 
Say, what is love? a fond day dream, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem ; 
Where souls in tender traces lie, 
And passion feeds upon the eye. 


A thought now soothes, and now alarms, 
A sigh, a tear,a folly charms! 

Why, Reason, why the slumber break ? 
Ah, spare the agony to wake! 


A DAY AT LULWORTH.-—MONKS OF LA 
TRAPPE. ; 
The abolition of monasteries, which succeeded the former revolution 
in France, caused a fraternity of Trappists toseek refuge from the ge- 


* It was at Lulworth that Charles the Tenth sought a temporory refuge m 1830, 
afier being a second time driven from his native country. 





HOTEL, 
neral persecution of religious orders under the protection of the pro-| resenting disgusting situations of saints and martyrs under voluntary ter. 
prietors of Lulworth Castle, on the coast of Dorsetshire; their petron | tare and privation. Lamps that “ shed a pale and ineffectual light ? r 
being arigid Catholic. They had been established many years when I cifixes, and images of the Virgin.and ed, were duly scattered e ry he 
visited them ; my curiosity being excited by the current reports of the | niches of the chapel. . aca ick woe 
pera a, Bi tegurd ~_ee regal the bahitual discipline From the chapel we were conducted to the superiors room, a small 
‘ she y ected tor the visit was quite in harmony | se antily-furnished apartment, with, however, an appearance of greater 

with the objects in view; a cold, bleak, cloudy morning, which termi | comfort than elsewhere about the building, from the presence of a plain 
nated in rain, without a single ray of the sun to enliven a December! chair and table, some religious books, a cot, and alittle fre. The ane 
gloom. Mr., now Cardinal, Weld, was paying his temporal aud spi-| rior himself possessed somewhat more of the aspect of a gentleman 
ritual devotions at the Quiripal Palace and the shrine of St. Peter; but, | than the rest of the brethren, as well as the dim light of a lamp allowed 
in theabsence of the family from Lulworth, his huntsman regularly exer- | us to observe his figure; of which certainly, whatever might have been 
cised asmall pack of harriers round the neighbouring hills among the | his mode of living, rotundity formed no such fenture as Ihave seen 
goss covers, for the amusement of a few sportsmen and his own profit. | among the jolly monks in Spain and Portugal. He related to us the 
lhree of us proceeded one morning to enjoy our customary diversion; | habits of his order, from which we learnt farther particulars than had 
but the bleakness of the wind which swept the bills overlooking the sea! been related by the cicerone. Silence seemed to be the rule of the es- 
induced the huntsman to keep the hounds at home, and we, in conse-| tablishment during the whole twenty-four hours, the exceptions being 
yaence, determined to make up for our disappointment by riding over very few; one of the brethren, we were told, had never been known 
to Lulworth. In summer, this little retired spot isan object of attrac: | to speak for about thirty years, in accordance with a vow, and was sup- 
tion, from its romantic cove and fine castle; while many parties, doubt-| posed to have beeome dumb. 
less, are drawn there by the savoury idea of boiled lobsters, usually pro- Whed one monk met another, the salutations was limited to this sim- 
vided for their refresiiment at the small public-house of the vilinge; | ple expression—“ Brother, we must die.” And lest this fact should not 
where “mine host” was wont to rivet the attention of the juvenile por-| have been sufeient!s kept in recollection, a grave was constantly open 
tion of his guests especially, while the older refused him not their ears, | in the burying-ground at hand, the digging of which was a source of 
to tales of the castle and the convent, about which, as in most Catholic | bodily exercise and recreation to the brethren; a new one always 
families of distinction, and among religious institutions, there hunga| made when a tenant was found for thet which already gaped to receive 
cloud of mystery, which the young votaries of wordly enjoyments love | him, 
(o penetrate. 

Leaving our horses at the inn, we walked directly up to the convent 
situateda 


I need scarcely observe, that from the rigid silence vowed and prac- 
: ised, the order of La Trappe inclades no females in its overzealous or- 
ittle way beyond the village, impressed with feelings which the | dinances. The only books allowed those who could read were Missals 
stories we had heard unavoidably excited. Nor were these feelings di- | and the Bible, which were constantly in their hands, 
minished by the gloomy solitude and silence of the scenery around, in- | Medical aid was not denied, when ocession required it, from one 
terrupted only by the howling wind and the roaring of the waves, which | qualified to practise among the Weldcolony in the village, who of course 
beat against the precipitous rocks surrounding the cove, and sustaining | wes no heretic; bat the ordinary management of the materia medica 
the massive walls of the castle. furnished by the garden rested with such ot the fraternity as were gifted 

A plain white-washed building, with few and small windows, appa-| in the art of healing. 
rently created out of a barn or granary and an old farm-house, was en-| In addition to all the mortification of the flesh pointed out to us, we 
circled hy a high wall enclosing also a muddy court-yard, and a garden | were given to understand that the twisted cords around the waist were 
destined to supply the fraternity merely with the necessary herbs and frequently employed in self-inflicted scourgings at the altar, to which 
seeds on “ hich the meagre-fed brethren were nourished. We lifted the | the superior oxbowted the brethren asa penance for past, and humiliation 
iher. resem Oning nitd Ups uot supmeusics by « crucifix, and a lay bro- lor future sings neeremony which, by all accounts, was in some in- 
ed our modest knocking. An orde? i Mrke ads Decnna, answer | sere  Lorhapie Te Card might not at all have been mibsay Med if its 
and for want of it we urged our speeial journey (about twenty miles). | adjustment to the neck, instead of the waist, had been anucwpeved vy the 
names, and rank; allof which was transmitted to the superior, while we | same fanctionary. 
remained some time unbidden in the court-yard, where the only sign of | Having thanked the superior for his courtesy, and rewarded the not 
life was the deep barking of an old house dog, who rivalled his human | unwilling lav-brother or domestic, we took our leave, and prepared to 
associotes in misanthropy. , return ata round trot over the hills, to enjoy the warm and smoking 

Atlength the creaking hinges of the door were heard again, and, with | comforts of a more rational and congenial ordination of Christianity 
an injunction to be sparing of speech, we were bidden to follow the ani-| which aw aited us at home, but which the lateness of the evening anda 
mated shadow which flitted in the owl-light before us, through various | pouring raininduced us to change for our host at the inn's crackling fire, 
winding passages. Had I been alone, and had thatcrime which had | with promise of good mutton chops, home-brew ed ale, and brandy -and- 
lately so shocked homanity been then in existence, I think I should have | water of such flavour asthe moonshine” of a remote sea-side village, 
‘pulled in resolution,” and told the miserable cicerone that I would eall opposite the French coast, not unfrequently affords to those who come 
another time. But, xs companionship imparts courage, on we went, | not with the suspicious bearing of informers. The combination of 
filled with vivid recollections of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, accompanied | misery and mystery, which we had spent nearly two hours in contem- 
with an urgent curiosity also to see, for the first time, living monks and a| plating, had strack a cold damp tu the heart that was delightful con- 
real monastery. One of the former passed us in our way, clothed in the | trasted with the feelings excited by the homely comforts of our little inn, 
dingy habit of his order fastened round the waist with a twisted cord. | the loquacious hort, the cheerful landlady, and the rosy-cheeked chil- 
He bowed as he passed; and we were told, in a whisper, that he was re-| dren playing sbout; and of whieh the prospects of a cheertess ride had 
cently arrived; and from not associating with the rest of the brethren, | no powerto lessen the inspiration. Shivering from what we had seen 
and having aseparate apartment, be was supposed to be a man of rank, | and heard, we were glad, while the frugal meal was preparing, to assist 
known only to the superior, and concerning whom conjecture was rife, the ostler in cleaning and feeding our horses, which soon restored us tg 
but no inquiry permitted. What this recluse really was my story will | the warm glow of health and content. 





hereafter disclose. Our inquiries after dinner naturally reveried to the monastery; but 
The general furniture of the convent appeared to be neat and clean, | j'1te beyond conjecture and vague reports could be elicited from our 
but of coarse materials and rude construction, while its scantiness | host, who evide ntly imagined more than he really knew; although it ap- 
evinced either the penury of the institution, or the denial w Ini h form- peared thathome questions w ere’sometimes pul to some youths akent the 
ed part of the monastic discipline peculiar to the order of La Trap | convent, who were ¢ mployed in the service of the fraternity. These 
pe. There might be a third explanation of the ill-lighted bareness| vonthe we observed on coming away, and pimps round the out-door 
of the walls and floors, together with the general aspect of privation and pret iises «They were close-shaved, wore asort of coarse kind of wol 
devotion, an explanation which occurred to us subsequently — there | jen cap, jacket. and trowsers, and wooden shoes; and their duties ob- 
might have been studied effect and deception in their display before | liged them to hold oceasional intercourse with the villagers. We were 
visitors. told they were strictly attached to the order, though not yet bound by 
We entered the refectory and the dormitory, neither of which bore voluntary vowsto heaven, and were in astate of servitade and proba 
any sign of luxury, or even of ordinary comfort. The needful repore | tion, Moreover, it was said that any attempt at escape, telling tales out 
of man seemed scars ely provided for in the one, northe “ creature com-| of echool, or any other infringement of the rules of the convent, by 
forts” in the other. Meat was forbidden, except when prescribed for | which they were bound, was visited with fearful lashings, vigils, and 
the health of the inmates. Vegetable broth, bread, and water, formed, privations ) 
we were told, the chief resources of the culinary department of the!" Among the younger members of this institution was one of superior 
convent; and, in the very act of enjoying these, around the disconsolate appearance whose fixed melanc holy and reserve bad not escaped notice 
looking table, the superior was accustomed to remind the brotherhood | tI], was frequently employed in the garden, where he was to be seen 
occasionally during the repast not to indulge the appetite for food, so 98 ) husied apart from his associates, often apparently absorbed in reflection, 
to divert their thoughts for an instant from heaven. This spiritual me- | },.1 4.9 doubt wholly unconscious of the bite which awsited him, or the 
mento was introduced by the rap of a stout oaken stick upon the table ; | prominent part he was destined to play in the affairs of the convent at no 
when instantly, every hand raised tothe mouth was arrested and held | very distant period. His abstraction ae was attributed ” some to 
still where it was, until a second rap permitted it to proceed in its carnal | pemorse for some unabsolved sin that weighed heavily upon him; and 
office, the interval being employed in silent ejaculation to the Deity, | this conjecture proved in time to be true in part, although he wegen in- 
or perhaps with some, in “curses not loud but deep” against the inexo- | voluntary and pessive participator of crimes, the knowledge of which he 
rable superior, who so compelled them to mortify a not unnatural! could not divalge 
desire. | One of the reports of the v ilage represented some persons to hewe ar- 
In the dormitory asimilar mortification nightly awaited the ancon-| rived from France in search of a criminal, supposed to have taken shel- 
scious sleepers, although “upon uneasy pallets stretching them,” in the | ter under the mask of religious devotion in the vom rok “ The illus. 
occasional tinkling of an obtrusive bell, that peremptorily burried them | trons stranger,” of whom I spoke as having encountered as we walked 
from their recumbent position to the cold stones of the chapel, where | through the passage to visit the refec fory, Ke., was suspected to be the 
on bended kneess they were obliged to pray and meditate object of their search ; bat the pos influence of the order eaused 
From the refectory andthe dormitory we were conducted to the | these persons to retorn without the offender they were in quest of, Our 
chapel, with renewed injunctions to ask no questions while there, and Gove ronment was said oo tent dye seems s wane = — 
to preserve the strictest silence Here we found about thirty, I think, | results of his inquiries did not transpire, altbou the village f rs 
of the brethren. in their coarse black habits and cord belts, with rosary, | much to talk about in consequence of these domiciliary visits. Buspi- 
shaved crowns, and fixed eyes ; some kneeling, and others prostrate | cions hung ov erthe fraternity and was whispered abroad; and = rites 
upon the stony floor,—picturesquely grouped, 4 la Rembrandt, about ibe | and privations were ry by aes to Saga ge * pomp 
steps of the altar and other parts of the —-, — silent and mo- ones on to give a colour to sinister motives, 
tionless, a evarded our intrusion no more than if they were so many | crime ’ ” ’ : 
marble Dm yo of the monks were old and Ned rd, and others At length a small family sought retirement one summer in the prettily 
| young and better conditioned than might be eohadinad of men fed, or| situated little bathing place Lalworth, celebrated for its oe — 
| rather starved, as they were represented lo be. Their features appeared | balmy sir. They occupied a house overlooking the convent garden, an 
; é i : lain | from the chamber-window of a romantically disposed young lady, whose 
generally to be coarse and vulgar. The chapel itself was perfectly plain, | from re Ae saeeee is Ctl geeee wan 
| and unadorned but by a few of the customary figures and paintings, rep- bealth was the object of the residence, 
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dsily to be observed. 
conga o improve, and succeeded in attracting the attention of the 


youn lady. 


The opportunity suggested to bim he | iaimseplion. Madame, will go far to overturn 


fair ~ f Y t ti Jer my reign as 
imidi modesty begat fi d reserve in the fair one, |! appanage of weakness. You see they are acting un 
which poo any tered ood seeslot: tanened in the cause of these | did under Napoleon; and if my brother one day mounts the throne, 


THe Avion. 


Yet the throne 
is well worth trouble of 


, with warmth, ‘live in plots and + treason js the 


Phe Royalists,’ | spares vo one in its fury.’ 


“* Sire, it tears us with beautiful teeth. 


It is au enraged dog, which 


“* You would have willingly seen it muzzled?’ 
“* Strangled, Sire!’—In truth 1 myself ind suffered so much from the 


press, that { lost no opportunity of requiting to it the mischief it had oc. 


feelings gradually dissipated. Imagination was busyin endowing the | doubt not that they will continue the low and miserable intrigaes which casioned. 


reciuse with qualities which sensitive young ladies are apt to conjure | are now going f 


in the absence of known facts; where a mystery exists, the tongue 
is tied and the eyes are eloquent. The dumb efforts on the pert of the 


ro . , oan itnati ; hat if the fundamental compact is violated, 
and at length a communication was actually made to this effect ; that | rious their situation is; and | Aste ~ 
the communicator was imprudently domiciliated against his oe it Apt tee gr ihc = its neyo poa facto, and certainly these word: = 
sired to effect his escape; any unsuccessful atiempt at whieh would be | were not published till ahier July, 1630; but sufficient ev poet 
severely visited by his watchful associates, whose power over & rebel- | in other quarters, that the late M Sef 
lious brother amply afforded the means of the most revengeful chas- | future conduct of bis brother; none wae sear cum f July, simil 
‘The curiosity and jeterest | the same author, published before the catastrophe of July, similar 
excited were thus re-doubled, and plans for forwarding his wishes were | opinions will be found. 


Trappist became too marked and coostant to be mistaken any longer, | ‘that is, against themselves, for nee Se ceel compat to vlsinted, Ss 
e 


inclinations, was above his apparent station in scciety, and ear 


tisement which their strict order prescribed. 


meditated. 

Further communication revenled, that disgust for the monatic life, in 
the present case, was engendered by a system of horrors, crimes and de- 
ceptions, the knowledge of whieh lay heavy on the sind; and thatno- 
thing but their coufession could restore peace to the stricken conscience, | 
which had long been an unwilling witvess of their perpetration. It was 
also communicated, that evidence could be givea which would so crimi- 
nate the (raternity as to leave po doubt of its truth, and of the necessity 
of breaking up the establishment. 

When information to this effect was given, the young lady prodently 
Aetermined not to be the sole depositary of it; aod although the possi- 
“bility of its fiction naturally suggested itself, yet it was properly deemed 
a duty to transmit the information to Government. Accordingly agents, 
fully empowered, were sent down toexamine the proffered evidence. 
Rumour said, that murder and other crimes were stated to have caused 
the residence and vows of many of the frafernity at this place, in order 
to expinte by the severity of the monastic discipline their past lives, and 
ovtein an effectual seclusion from justice. Among these worthies was 
“ the illustrious stranger.” 

Bot their crimes appeared not to have been limited to antecedent 
events, and to have been occasionally committed within the walls of the 
mouastery from the fervour of bigoted zeal, a disordered intellect, or a 
tormented conscience. Monks were said to have been strangled for 
revenge, punishment, or expiation; sick and aged brethren were report- 
ed to have been immolated before they drew their last breath; and va- 
rious cruelties practised, for which religious zeal was the alleged apolo 

. But all this might be false, or exaggerated, and the accusation of 

eptionin the appearance of rigid devotion, during the presence of 
strangers, also feigned, for the purpose of escape from an order, at best, 
repugnant to the feelings and disposition of youth. Where was the proof 
to substantiate the truth of the evidence? It was confined to this:—An 
infant loft in charge at the monastery had actually been decapitated, and 
mow lay buried at hand! Its simple priest-ridden parents, on their re 
turn to see their offspring, were told that it was “ happy— bad been re- 
moved from this sinful world uncontaminated, and become a saint!” 
The irresponsible being had been devotedas an innocent offering fur 
atonement and wors!i;); but the manner of its transformation was con 
coaled from the parents, who returned to France satisfied with the story 
they were told. The grave was pointed out by the horror-struck in- 
formant; and, on opening it, an infant's body was found with the head 
severed from the trunk ! ‘The consequence tothe fraternity need scarce- 
ly be told. ‘They were sent out of the country without delay, and the 
whole establishment was broken up 

Lut what became of the interesting youth, who had so successfully 

proved, in one instance at least, the truth of his confessions, and shown 


orward.’ k 
“* Against whom will their efforts be directed’ said 1. 





An interesting account of the opening of the last Parliament of Chartes, 
is given in the followin e:— f 

f The day of the Opening of the Session at length arrived—a memo- 
rable epoch, of which the memory wiil long be perpetuated in France. | 
The Court flattered themselves that resistance would diminish as the de- 


| cisive moment approached—that the holdersof property, the discon- 


tented Royalists, would rally round the Administration, when they saw 

the throae seriously menaced, They did not recollect that when the | 
passions are once excited, there is no longer either wisdom or good 

faith, or even common intelligence, among men. Every one prepared | 
himself to combat, with ardour, in the strife in which he was engaged, | 
and no one contemplated the terrible consequences which were to fol-| 
low a mortal contest. 
“The Chamber was crowded to suffocation; few of the movement 
party were there, but a large proportion of those attached to the Court. 
The King was as it were surrounded bya royalist atmosphere ; if he 
judged of the rest of France by what he there witnessed, he might be 
pardoned for giving way to the illusions of royalty. : 
“ Nevertheless, bitterness and divisions had mingled even with the | 
assembly which surrounded the throne; the acclamations were far from | 
being so unanimous or enthusiastic as usual, The King, according to 

his wonted usage, shewed himself full of dignity and nobility ; he bowed | 
to the right and left with the most gracious sir, W ith the true smile of the | 
Count d’Artois. He little thought that that was the last day on which 

he should give vent to his royal anxiety. A trifling but curious incident | 
interrupted the satisfaction which I experienced at the august spectacle. | 
At the moment when the King was ascending the first step of the throne, | 
his foot got entangled in the folds of the velvet drapery with which it | 
was covered—he slipt his foot, and the crown fell from his head, The 

Duke of Orleans lifted it from the ground and restored it to Charles, but 
not before it had passed from the head of the Monarch into the hands of 


} 





belonging to our party denied or disguised the circumstance.” 

Of the fatal divisions of the Royalists, which gave an easy victory to 
the movement party, and which bears so close a resemblance to the 
union of the Ultra Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, against the Duke of 
Wellineton’s administration, our author gives the following interesting 
account:— 

“The choice of the five candidates for the presidency was the signal 
forthe commencement of the strife between the Chamber and the Mi- 
nistry. M. Poliguac’s candidates were, M. Chantelauze, Lasour, De 
Berbis, and Pardessus. Little hope was placed onthe two latter; the 
whole expectations of the party were centred on the former. The op- 





such good cause for uneasiness and disgust in his conventual life? Once 
atlarge anda free agent, he cultiveted the fruits of bis horticultural la- 
bours; for the seeds of love, which he had sown, had ripened and be- 
come mature in the genial soil they were planted in. 

Having thrown off.the babit and character of a Trappist, and assumed 
the garb proper to his worldly estate, he wooed, proposed for, and mar- 
fied the young lady, who was his deliverer from the cruel bondage of 

‘w es in sheep's clothing.”” But she had also thrown around him ber 
si!..u web, and released him from one captivity to ensnare him tu ano- 
ther. To which bondage the happy captive gave the preference need 
not be enquired, when it is told thata race of little Trappists gradually 
PPR URAC vincing (hat man, rsaariaily in his youth, ig, not destined by 
of = «vcanery, nor to be doomed to celibacy ander the formal 
Hestraints of a detestable creed and a false principle of religious real. 

[have now only to add, that IL knew the heroine of this story; 
the principal facts of which were communicated to me by one of her 
relatives. 

—-_—<—>—. 
FRENCH MEMOIRS. 
Revelations Cune Femme de Qualité.” 


Of this class of memoirs we have seldom met with a more interesting 
work than that which forms the subject of this article. The sauthoress 
is already well known to the Parisian, though, we believe, but little to 
the British public, from the memoirs of the Empire and the Consulate, 
the reigns of Louis XVILL. and Charies X 
lished: but none of these works, though they are all extremely amusing, 
are 80 interesting 2s these Memoirs, which relate to the intrigues of the 
Court prior to the three glorious days, the causes which led to that 
event, the state of socicty in Paris subsequent to the accession of Louis 
Philip, and the Court of that Citizen King. 

The Femme de Qualité,” as she styles herself, is a lady of rank, 
who was attached to the Court both of Louis and Charles; but she be- 
longs to (hat liberal class of which Chateaubriand was the head, and 
who reprobate the fatal ordinances even more than the Republicans, 
who found in them the means of overturning the throne. Though she 
is attached, therefore, both by interest and inclination, to the Royalist 
party ; yet she is eny thing but a friend both to Polignac and the Ultras, 
and seems fully as iatimate with Constant, Royer Collard, Lafayette, 
and the leaders of the movement, as with the Court circle in which she 
habitually moved. From such a person more impartiality may be ex- 
pected than from most other writers, on either side of the channel, in 
these days of vehement party division, 

Louis XVIIL, according to this write r, distinetly foresaw the conse- 

quences which the imprudent counsels of Charles X. would bring upon 
the nation; and it gives a high idea of the capacity of that monarch, 
that he was able, for so many years, to steer that j 
avoided the breakers with which his path on every side was beset. He 
is said to have thus expressed himselt upon the events likely to ensue 
from his brother's accession to the throne: 
: “*T know my family by heart; there is not a member of it whose 
inmost thoughts are not familiar to my mind Asto my brother, the 
care of his salvation is his sole object ; and if he survives me, you will 
see all sorts of absurdities flow from that pious fantasy; his counsellors 
will acquire a dominion over his mind. LT would not even engage that 
they will not engage in some attacks on the Charter.’ 

* Notwithstanding , 


g that vigorous sally, I continued with warmth, the 
defence of Monsieur . ‘ 7 hey 


‘Madame,’ resumed the King, ‘I know the history of England 


The unfortunate Lovis XVI 


middle course, which 


has shewn too close esemblance to 
Charies I Napoleon has, with consumm ate ability, stayed = pom 7 
Cromwell. I flatter myself I have acted better than Charles II., for my 
Charter is a great work : but Timust lower my flag before Monsieur 
who will surpass us all in traits of likeness to the infatuated James Ul. 
Another Prince of Orange is also at hand nx ar the throne. as if expre o. 


ly for the purpose +t : - ‘ 
2 oon port . that the copy of that great historical picture should, 
fH every particular, resemble the oriei '? 


“*T hone, howewer that y* 
the fatal « atastrophe which 1 
Stuarts.’ 

“* Nothing, you may rely 


as a last touch, your Majesty will not add 


wecipitated from the throne the last of the 


"pon it, will be awaati 
: . A Pies ' ' nting. 
will ruin every thing. Is he not already endeay ouring to counteract all 


fermi 
ste a —to undermine ‘nm every part, the edifice which I have con- 
i oan a so much pain? He mistakes his obstinacy for vigour—he 
$ surrounded by counsellors without ability and who believe that God 
will sustain, with his omnipotence, all their imprudent actions. Such 


—__ 


* Paris, Delaunay, 1831. 


» Which she has already pub- | 


| 
My brother 


position named M. Royer Collard, Casimir Perier, Sebastiani, Dupont 
| de l’Eure, and Girod de l'Ain; but they could not secure the nomina- 
tion without the support of the party of Agier, thirty strong, who were 
| royalists. 
| “The choice of a president, and the destinies of France, therefore, 
| rested entirely on the decision of thirty men. Every effort was made 
| tobring them back to their former party and natural connexions; but 
whether it was that they were inspired with resentment at the bitter 
raillery which our journals had lavished on them, or that they were 
blinded by their animosity against M. de Polignac, they persisted in their 
desertion. One of them said to me with fPOt"peril’; we have all the 
@anger, and remain without reward for our services; they must there- 
fore make up their minds to have us for adversaries.” 

“These words contain the whole secret of France since the Restora- 
tion. The different oppositions had but one object, to obtain posséssion 
of power: the majorities were only anxious to preserve it; and in the 
midst of these selfish passions the interests of France were sacrificed to 
the avidity of those who should have combined for its defence. 

“The nomination of the candidates for the presidency occasioned 
warm discussions. Royer Collard and Casimir Perier were the first 
elected; we had only 116 votes. This defeat should have opened the 
jeyes of M. Polignac; but it had no such effect. In the evening the 
| party of Agier and the gauche named the three others, M. Lalot, Agier, 
}and Sebastiani. 

“This result exasperated the courtiers to the last degree ;—they broke 
out into reproaches against the ‘deserters of the rights,’ as they called 





| them, and latterly drove them (o extremities by breaking all terms with | 


| them.—‘ We are treated worse than the regicides,’ said these gentlemen} 
j ‘we are overwhelmed with injuries, and beld forth as accomplices in all 
the crimes of the Revolution; and yet our whole crime consists in hav- 
ing withheld our aid in the defence of the crown, from a favourite whom 
| we deem unfitto govern the kingdom. Let the King dismiss him, and 
we are ready to die for him.’— Sir,’ said Ito one of the party who held 
that langua re in my presence, ‘he who passes from one party to another 
to gratify a private pique, is not only guilty of a moral wrong, but of a 
glaring fault; to him we may apply the well-known expression of M 
Talleyrand,—Desertion in « pinion is worse than a erime, it is a fault.’ ” 
The asceadent of the opposition in the Chambers, therefore, which 
was the iinmediate cause of the revolution of the barricades, by render- 
ing the Crown desperate, and driving il to extreme measures, to preserve 
j its falling influence, was occasioned by thirty royalists, who held the ba- 
} lance petning the reroluti: nary party 
ists now? 
to subvert an obnoxious Minister? A memorable example of the ex- 
treme peril of the conservative party ever dividing among themselves 
when in presence of an able and audacious popular opposition; and a 
signal proof how much the inhabitants of this country have to congratu- 
late themselves that the Duke of Wellington, when deserted by one half 
| of the Tories, resigned, instead of driving the Crown into extreme mea- 
sures ; and that after the fatal division consequent on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, the friends of the constitution are at length firmly united against 
any farther encroachment of their insatiable opponents. ; 
| We have the fallowing curious account of a conversation between 
the author and the King, shortly before the Revolution broke out. 
Perceiving that the King was beyond the ordinary circle of his ideas 
on this occasion, I seized the favourable moment.— Sire,’ said I, ‘ther: 
exists in the lower classes of the people an absolute indifference for form: 


of governme nt: superstition rather than genuine prety, and an extreme 
laxity of manners 


Where are these vacillating royal 


They are susceptible of any impressions which are 

give n them : and I know that numbers are labouring underhand to irri- 

| tate them. and induce them to revolt against the royal authority.’ 

B Do you then really believe that the people of Paris will suffer them- 

| selves to be seduced into revolt, if the agitators try to drive them to it?’ 

I fear it, Sire ; 

‘* You give me poor consolation, Madame: a revolt! the days of 

July and October 1729 will be renewed 

ous yells and fury of the Revolution: 

fears make you exaggerate the evils.’ 


; they will begin again the hide- 
that is impossible, Madame ! your 


Sire, the enemies of rovaliy put in motion every species of spring ; 
vally 3 of s g 


they speak to the passions by means of the liberal jour 

up insurrection asthe most sacred of duties 

" ; , 

| by all the world, from the most miserable to the most opulent; and I 
much fear, if straggie commences.’ 

“* Things,’ 
Polignac will put all in order 
am driven on, on every side: the people, the peo 
press has done en incalculable mischief!’ 


nals, which preach 


the Prince. All the spectators felt the incident, for nothing is so super- | 
stitivns as royalty—a confused murmor arose on the benches; and such | P 
was the importance attached to the incident, that next day the journals | ¢ 


What have they gained by joining the ranks of the populace | 


These journals are read | 


“The King afterwards ssked me my opinion of the liberal leaders 


who had been suggested to bim for an administretion, in particular Ly 
4s Agpioct My cbmory—ogalact the Charter,” rejoined the King— fitie, Sebastiani, and Casimir Perier. 


“* Lafitte,’ snid I, ‘has good intentions, but he is too honest to be a 
politician. Sebastiani believes himself an eagle, but he is nothin 
liberal peacock ; and as such, a bird of bad odour. He will do any 
for you if you will fiatter him, and admire his plumage. Casimir 
bas talents, perhaps genius; but he is harsh and irascible; he de- 


K entertained these opinions as to the sires to command as a master when he should obey as a subject; he 
ng XVUL, by would rather ruin his party than yield a point.” 


About the same time the author saw Benjamin Constant, who was 
then labouring ander the illness which ultimately brought him to his 
grave. ‘The coming events appeared very differently to him from w bat 
they did to the inmates of the Tuileries. 

“* What will all this lead to?’ said I, shortly after entering the cham- 
ber, where, though on the bed of death, was contained the soul which 
would have sufficed for ten existences. 

“* To the beginning of the end, Madame, and now this is no plensan- 
try. The King has intrusted his sheet-anchor to M. de Polignac, and he 
has transformed the metal into fragile glass.’ 

“* Yon are a bird of bad omen.’ 

“*T prophesy nothing, Madame: bet the future rises up before me 
with as much clearness as the past ; and itis only necessary to know cer- 
tain men to foresee with certainty all their actions. He who governs us 
just now has thrown himself eS into the feudality of the nine. 
teenth century. The consequences of his folly will fall on bimself, and 
those who employ him, but there is no danger that it will become con- 
tagious.’ 

‘* You make me tremble; what fate then do you anticipate for the le- 
gitimate monarchy ?’ 

“*ft will give place to a republic with monarchical institutions, or a 
monarchy with republican institutions.’ 

“«* And the courtiers?’ 

“« They must become bourgeois.’ 

“<«Truly,’ said I, ‘IE thought you had the opinions of better society. 
Recollect Madame de Stael, and have some regard at least for the lesson 
of history. What would you make, for example, of absolute equality?’ 

‘IT know well,’ he replied, ‘that it is a vain theory, but you must sub- 
mitto it. In vain will you establish that equality in your laws; it will 
never strike root among your manners: Education has its castes as well 
as nobility, and { must own that I like to carry on my opposition in good 
company.’ 

“This last avowal disarmed me. In truth Ihave known more than 
one liberal of rank, to whom every intimate relation with plebian sup- 
porters was insupportable. The Marquess de C., for example, never 
ould enter into the house of a bourgeois without saying, with a shrug of 
| his shoulders, Now I must encanaille myself. 
| “*Can we not,’ said I, ‘retard the catastrophe?’ 
| “*No, Madame, that is impossible. Your party has no sincere desire 
| for an alliance with us, and we have little wish for an accommodation 
| with you. Weare both placed on a car on the summit of a rapid de- 
scent; when once the impulse is given, you must follow it, for the slight- 
est effort to arrest the motion would prove fatal.’ ” 
| The changes in France since the first Revolution have produced a sig- 
nal alteration in manners, and ina great measure extinguished that re- 

fined gallantry for which the French were formerly so distinguished. 

Our fair authoress gives the following account of this sudden metamor- 
| phosis, the necessary effect of the opening of the career of politics to the 
| youth of the nation; and making every allowance for the feelings with 
| which a lady on the wrong side of forty views the attentions paid to the 
| fair sex in her later years, there can be no doubt that there is much truth 

ia her complaints, in which, indeed, she is joined by those still in the ze- 

nith of their youth and attractions. 
| “I trust the expression of my just complaints will not form a subject 
of ridicule, and that I will not be accused of exaggeration when I tell 
the simple truth: the wound is too fresh to make it an easy matter to as- 
suage its pains. In fact, what part in society is now left to my sex? 
where ic the beautiful women whe will not be abandoned with pleasure 
10F a political discussion, to read a newspaper, or ascertain the state of 
the funds? Alas! the days are no more when life was deemed too short 
to evince the constancy of alover. Love itself seems extinguished in 
every heart, at least no one now dies of it; and if it occasionally leads 
to frightful excesses of jealousy or resentment, it is in the lower classes 
that these embers of the fire are preserved: the people alone love with 
enthusiasm. I regard France as lost and dishonoured: soon it will have 
no glory left but the recollection of the exploit of July. 

[ To be resumed next week. ] 


. 1 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE, 
By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M. M. author of * May you like it.” 2vols 12 mo, 
| Mr. Tayler is one of that class of writers and clergymen who will not 
| be content with the ordinary and formal profession of Christianity. We 
|allknow, that many professing Christians take up religion as a thing of 


| P Py . 
) particular days and seasons, and content themselves with certain ob- 





| servances, checking the use of some worldly phrases, and more liberally 
| employing others of a sacred bue. But Mr. Tayler insists in all bis 
| Writings on a far more more importantapplication of religious faith: he 
| makes Christianity the rule of life, not merely in regulating the worship 
of the Deity, butin thoroughly and effectually guiding and directing all 
| our relations of life—in short, a moral code. New life is infused into the 
discipline and ordinances of the Church. Baptism and confirmation are 
no longer forms; the child enters the Church as into the care of a 
guardian; she takes him up in all the solemn crises of life, and at his 
death receives him into ber bosom. The Church is the general home, 
the universal mother, the mediator and conciliator between this world 
andthe next, the outward and visible sign of the revelation of the Di- 
vine law. The Good Man, whose life Mr. Tayler paints, is an exempli- 
fication of this doctrine; an amiable and cheerful man, not insensible 
to the joys of life, but one who takes every source of satisfaction asa 
loan— whose troubles only convince hiin ot the vigilance of the Deily 
—who sees God's presence in every event, and passes a great part of his 
day in that state of mindin which man seems etherialized into the shar- 
| ing and partaking of the nature of the being looked up to as the source 
of all. In this elevated condition of mind, a human being is incapable 
of any of those destructive passions which cause and perpetuate the mi- 
series of social life. Anger, cruelty, envy, hatred, and ali other kinds 
of evil feeling, are incompatible with such an existence. In affliction, 
he grieves, but with a sober sorrow ; the man will sometimes overpower 
the saint, but his anguish is full of hope—nag, it is even mixed with holy 
joy: pleasure is similarly tempered, and thus is the whole jife rulec 
Such is Mr. Tayler'’s picture of a good man; and we must say that it is 
as successful an embody'ng of the strict doctrines of Christianity ac- 
cording to the Evangelical view of it, as we have met with. It may be 
placed on the same shelf with another holy piece of fiction, the Rectory 
of Valehead. 
” Besides these very high claims upon the notice of the religious world, 
Mr. Tayler is a ve ry pleasing writer : hisgeneral ideas are often striking ; 
his style is mild and placid as the spirit of the writer; and he is fond of 
rural images and country scenes, which he paints with great beauty and 
much taste. 

Mr. Singleton, the Good Man of the volume, traces his own life from 
his earliest recollections, the death of his parents, through school, col- 
lege, ordination, marriage, and the Other incidents, until alate per od of 
bis life; when the pen is taken up by a friend, to record his death and 
usher bis memorials into the world. 

| We will give two scenes from the life of the pious and virtuous 
rector of Kirkstone. The first describes his feelings} on repairing 
to bis cure, immediately efter ordination; it ie a very beautiful passage 
. And now the ansieties of my examination and ordination are past. 
| With what a rejoicing spirit did I quit the smoke, and the gloom, ar d 
| the bustle of the townof C , and the inn, where I remained during 





iuterrupted the King, ‘ will not come to that extremity. the week, and took my way through scenes of pastoral loveliness at the 
It is not that I wish to go too fast, but 1 | sweetest season of the year! ' é 
ple: that liberty of the | and leaned forward, that the fresh and belmy breath of morning tight 

| blow over my yet heated face and brow. 


I threw down the windows of the chaise 


The trees were fully cloihed 
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with their light bat luxuriant foliage, then steeped with crystel dew: 
The fields on either side were spread with verdure of the deepest eme- 
raid green. Roses and all the common gerden flowers of early summer 
were blowing in the colt 
windows of every humble dwelling ] 
seemed to admit as much of the soft air and pleasant sunshine as possi 

ble. Ln one place the road crossed over the shallow ford of the river | 


A—. where little shoals of minnows fled merrily away in every direction | dream, and went to speak to the wap. 


as we passed; while farther down the river, where (he azure of the sky 
was calinly mirrored in the s(ream, aherd of cows stood motionless in | 
the middie of the clear cold waters. These are but trifling observa- 
tions; but I love to pause among them, and retura to (hat happy, cheer-| 
ful morning. During my long and}pleasant drive, 1 hed leisure to reflect ’ 
upon the happiness and upon the goodness of Him who had so graciously | 
heard my prayers andaccepted me as his minister. 

‘I dined at a little country inn, for my journey was chiefly across a part 


of the country where there is no high-road. At the beginning of a fine | 


glowing evening Lreached my secluded village, then seen for the first | 
time. Lcanaotsay with what a deep and tender emotion | looked round | 
upon the cottages of my flock, aed felt aa interest rise in my heart for | 
them. All unknown as they then were, [ came to pass, perhaps, many | 
yearsamong them; to bring the message of their Saviour's love and | 
iree salvation to them; to share in their troubles and their joys; to pre- 
sent their young acd belpless infants at the baptismal font. praying there | 
that a death anto sin,a new birth unto righteousness, might Le accom: | 
plisued ia them; to pronounce the blessing of the eternal Godbead over | 
the bride and bridegroom ; to kneel beside the bed of the dying; to visit) 
the fatberless and widows in their affliction; and (ah! how fervently 1} 
prayed that | might be enabled to do so!) to keep mysell unspotted from | 
the world. | 
‘I soon beheld the grey tower of my church, then gilded with a broad | 
flood of sunshine; and farther on, half hidden by the fine old trees which | 
form so useful ascreen from the north-east winds, a low aud venerable | 
dwelling, built perchance when those ancieut trees were planted. A 
slight female form was standing near the porch, busily employed in bind- 
ing up the waving tassels of a luxuriant honeysuckle which spread ball | 


over the projecting gable of the house. As the chaise stopped at the | 


gate, a dear and well-known face wasturned towards me, and in a mo- | 


ment my darling sister was in my arms.’ 

The uext is Mr. Singleton’s account of his courtship and marriage— | 

‘ An Irish lady and her two daughters resided in a large farm-house, | 
situated among the hills abouttwo miles from my own village. They | 
were, it was thought, very poor, but a0 one except the cottagers seemed | 
to know much aboutthem. My acquaintance with them begaa through | 
my sister Lisa, who had met them several times before she had an op-| 
portunity of introducing me to them. : 

‘ Mrs, Sulivan was, | soon discovered, quite as poor as report had made | 
her. She had barely sufficient to hire a few rooms at the old farm-house | 
and to live in the most frugal manner. Ihave no romantic account to 


gardens by the rvad-side, and the doors and . 
were standing open—all open—it | eyes intently fixed upon the open volume. 


| being so perfectly womanly, 


moald have him wait a bit, for you seem deep in your books just 
w. 

‘L could not help smiling; for my elbows were on the table and both 

my hands supporting my head, which was bent over my book, and my 

: Lhad sunk, | suppose, inte 
& Very deep reveric, but certainly L was mot de 
he might have supposed. I shut up my book, and shook off my pleasant 

_, Atterwards, as there was no time to be lost, 1 sauntered away to the 
hills where the old farm-bouse stood. Una Sulivan was not at home, 
“7 her mother was alone, aud | took the opportunity to declare my hopes 
o her. 

** You may go and seek Una,” said her mother; “{I promised to meet 
her atthe end of the lane, where the heath begins, and this is about the 
time when I promised to set ont, You may tell ber, if you please, that 
you have my consent; but I shail leave to my dear child to decide for 
herself.” I was not rejected, 

‘Una Sulivan soon recovered ber cheerfulness in the bracing air of our 
healthy country. {saw her often in the cottages of the poor—ofien in 
her mother’s society—for | hed now no idea of shunning one so charm- 
ing, One whom] began to look upon as my own wile, my friend and 
companion also, net merely for time, but for eternity. | loved her for 
With all her Irish energy of charneter, 
her enthusiasm, her glowing warmth of heart, she was humble, meek, 
and without a thought of display. 
sation with her, that her cbief anxiety was for the spiritual wants of the 
poor she visited, but I generally found her attending with the most deli- 
cate and gentle care to their bodily complaints; and she always remind- 
ed me of some humble Sa@ur de la Charite. lu fact, she never came out 
of ber sweet and lovely sphere asa Christian woman. She did not 
usurp the authority of the other sex, sbe did not set herself up as dicta- 
tor and censoref ministers and all: but ever remembered, that oe Christ 
is the head of the man, so is man the head of the woman. Llow charm- 
ing she was! [ once met her carrying a heavy pail of water for a very 
old and feeble woman, whom she had found half sinking uader the bur- 
den, her face was covered with blushes when she saw me; and as she 
stopped to speak to me, andtorest, and push back the rich dis- 
hevelled ringlets that half hid her smiling eyes, and stood with her deli- 
cate hand upon her hip, [thought her the wost graceful creature I had 
ever seen.’ 

The first volume alone is occupied by the Good Man: the second 
contains short tales, in the saine spirit of piety and universal charity. 


——ea 
HOW TO LIVE WITH CREDIT. 
[We -~ seen the following excellent story’ published in part--we new give it 
entire ;— 
No man was better known in the fashionable world than the Ho- 
nourable Howard Dalrymple. Connected by blood with some of the 
best families in England, he was admitted into the first circles, and 


=? in such dry studies as } 


I knew, from almost, every conver: | 


eee 
| manners and taste, ornament whatever sput they bonour with their pre- 
sence, and are perpetually productive. 
“I come now to the delailsof the system of polities! and individaal 
economy which I have maintained in my own person, and which appear 
to me unio reachable either in fact or morality. 
“Every represents, in the sum total of national wealth, » 
certain re open whose value is proportioned tu the physical qualities 
| with which nature bas endowed biw, end to the moral ‘qualities called 
forth by education. As these merits are more or less developed, so we 
may divide the, class of ‘exclusives,’ on which | om treating, into three; 
vie. — 
| “Ist. "That class to whom society owes a capital of £100,000 of 
£500,000 a-year; 24. that class to whom society owes a capital of 
£50,000 or £2,500 a-year; 3d. and tast class, to whom society owes a 
| capital os £26,000 or £1,250 a-vear, Bot ast shall only refer to clase 
number 1, of which | Wes a distinguished member, it will be necessa 
| to remember that the two others are, iu all calculations, to be taken in 
| (he proportions of 25 and 50 to 100 

Ss This premised, we tay it down as an axiom indisputable as any of 

| Euelid’s, that a man ‘comune il faut’ of the first class is a eveditoron sovie- 

ty for £5000 a-year; and Iw AT] say, that he ts an injered mdivideat if he 
spend one sixpence less; he is the vietim of the society in the midst of 
which he dwetis, and it is a false delicne y on his part to economise upon 
this revenue. 

“My asim, my dear nephew, is to teach you the terve and honour 
able mede of collecting the income in question, and LI beliewel may take 
some credit to myself for being the fret man who has reduced the 
theory to practice, and made adigest of the laws. This will consti- 
tute the first part of my instructions, and may be called the art of ran- 
| ning in debt.’ ‘This ‘art’ necessarily superindaces another, which will 

be my sequel, ‘the art of making creditors waits’ and this latter artis to 
|} be understood thus:—if a man ‘comme Ud fout’ represents @ capital of 
| £100,000 this capital is the strict limit of ‘the claim be has on society, 
| This is the exact measure of his conscience, and the man who would 
| transgress these bounds, [ have no hesitation in pronouncing a scoundrel. 
| He must, in honour, ineur no debt beyond £5000 a-yeer. | would make 
the excess felony without benefit of clergy; but within that sum be mey 
legitimately make his creditors wait 
| “ But now to my digest, my code my Pandecta Dalrymplesensia.' 
“Ist. Of a man ‘comme il faut Lo not think that every man is 
qualified to become a man ‘comme i faut.’ Before any individual 
jcommences this career. he should devote himself to a profound con- 
| sideration and estimate of bis capabilities and endowments, and scru- 
| tinize deeply, and without seli-love, all his qualifications, whether of 
| vature or education. He must be deeply linbued with the truth of 
\that divine precept >re6 ctarrer, Upon calculation, Ido not think 
| that in our mighty popalation, the proportion of men ‘comme il faut’ of 
the three classes is as Ome in 1500, nor of the Aite of those classes more 
| than one in 5000; and I draw this conclusion, —that my income was de- 


give of the first visit which Lisa and I paid to the Sulivans. It was iv admired for the elegance of his manner, the refinement of his style, and rivable at about the same ration, that is, that 500 persons contributed £1 
the depth of winter, a fire of turf and heath was blazing on the hearth, the brillianey of his conversation, which was, however, for the mest | each annually tu my support, which is not eqaal to three of the low and 
and they were busily employed at the coarest plainwork. The furniture | part, every-day language in holiday attire, rescued from the oppro- | Yalgar coin, nominated farthings, (asually pronounced ‘farden') pee 


of the room was of the commonest description, with the exception of a | 


plain book-case in which were afew volumes, and a portrait, very finely ;inan knew the world and its ways better, because uo man had studied | 


painted, of a young man whose expressive countenance bore a striking j them more closely. He was all things to all men, and yet was gifiec | wish to know if you belong, legitimately, to this class of creditors 
resemblance to the youngest Miss Sulivan. I soon found that I wasin | with that desirable tact, that whether soliciting the sufferage of a dust- | f 


the company of no commonplace persons. 
Sulivans were very superior in poiat of intellect, but there was that per- | 
fect sweetness and delicacy of manner about the mother and dangliters | 
which can alone be called ladylike, and which is the fair fruit of a hum- | 
ble Christian spirit. Mrs. Sulivan and her eldest daughter were appa- 
rently as much alike in disposition as in person; they were quiet, and 
rather grave, but eminently pleasing. Una Sulivan, the younger daugh- 
ter, was the most innocently cheerh 
I saw her, I thought of those two lines of Ben Jonson. 
“ Give mean air, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace.” 


} 
| 


But I may almost say, that humility was the peculiar grace of her cha-| Yet he did “ carry on the war’ to the last; and it was only alter his | 


racter; perhaps no grace is more lovely. There was about her a willing- | 
ness to beara rebuke even from the unjust, a desire to learn even from | 
the most ignorant,—to see in the kindest, the most charitable point of | 
view, the failings of others. I always think that real humility isa 
proof of real wisdom. We generally find that where true wisdom is in 
the mind, deep humility isin the heart. Thus St. James speaks of ‘the 
meekness of wisdom,” in the person who is “wise and endued with 
knowledge’”’ ‘ 

‘Not long after! first became acquainted with Mrs. Sulivan and ber 


daughters, the elder Miss Sulivan married a gentleman of considerable | addressed to himself: this he rescuedfrom “ the devouring element,” as 
property, a merchant. Una and her mother removed to London, and we | the newspapers say, and, afler a perusal, deemed the contents so excel- 


heard nothing of them for some years. 

‘1 often looked with regret on the little lattice window of the room 
which had belonged to Mrs. Sulivan and daughters as I passed the solita- 
ry farm-house. ‘The shutters were generally closed, and the little lower 
beds beneath the window overgrown with weeds. How was [ astonish- 
ed, then, on tarning my accustomed wistful look over the low wall 
which divided the garden from the lane, to observe a young female clear- 
ing away the weeds from the neglected flower-beds! I had stood silently 
regarding her for some minutes, guessing and doubting whether Una 
Sulivan was really there; when a face of extreme paleness was turned | 
towards me. Had notseen her on the very spot to which my associa- 
tions had linked her image, [ might not have recognized the once 
blooming girl. She knew me instantly, and came forward at once with | 
all her former frankness and warmth of manner, smiling as she held out 
herhand. “Mamma will be so very happyto see you,” They were | 
come down to the farm fora few weeks, and then intended to go to Ire- 
land andsettle there. The husband of the elder daughter had met with 
some heavy losses, and had gone with his wife to Spain, where the chief 
part of his property lay. : | 

Shall [ ask this delightful Una to be my wife 7” was a question I soon 
ut to myself. “She isthe one whom I have longloved. How often 
save I regretted that she was gone, and that I conld not ask her! Shall 
[let her go again without at least knowing thatif she is lost to me, it is 
not because [ have neglected to seek her love?” 

‘“ She is indeed the very wife I would have,” I said, as I turned over 
the leaves of a book lying upon my study-table. It was “ Beve- 
ridge’s Private Thoughts.” [found the page Llooked for very soon, 
perhaps because [had so often found it before when thinking of gentle 
Una Sulivan. 

“J shall always endeavour to made choice of a woman for my wife, 
who hath first made choice of Christ asa spouse for herself; that none 
may be made one flesh with me, who is not also made one spirit with 
Christ my Saviour. For I look upon the image of Christ as the best 
mark of the beauty I can behold in her, andthe grace of God the best 
portion I can receive with her. These are excellencies, which, though 
not visible to carnal eyes, are nevertheless agreeable to aspiritual heart 
and such as all wise and good men cannot but be enamoured with 
For my own part, they seem to me such necessary qualifications 
that my heart trembles at the thoughtof ever having a wife without 
them 

‘That this, therefore, may me my portion aud felicity, I firmly re- 
solved never to set upon a design before I have first solicited the Throne 
{ Grace, and begged of my heavenly Father to honour me w th the 
partnership of one of his beloved children; and shall afterwards be as 
careful and cautious as I can, never to fix my affections on any woman 


her asa true Christian. 
As, therefore, I desire to be happy, I must perform my duty in this 
particular, and never aim at any other end in the choice of a wife; nor 
expect any other happiness in the enjoyment of her, but what is founded 
© principfe of pure and inv iolable love. If L should court and marry 
awoman for riches, then, whensoever they fail or take their flight, my 
ve and my happiness must drop and vanish with them. If] choose 
er for beauty only, I shall love herno longer than while that continues ; 
which is only till age or siekness blasts it; and then farewell at once 
luty and delight 
But, O! the happiness of that couple whose inclinations to« ach 
er areas mutual as their duties—whose affections as well as persons 


are linked together with the same tie.” 
I looked 


“ | beg pardon, Sir,” 


1 was reading on, when I heard aloud cough close to me 
round und saw my servant standing close by me. 


e said 





“but [have knocked once or twice and you didn’t hear me | 
There's a poor person waiting to speak to you; but may-be you) 


brious eharge of common-place, aud just short of actual wit. No 


Ido not mean that the! man, or claiming the attention of a Duke, he was tothe one affable | ing points:—Ist. Practical qualities —vad 


without condescension, and to the other familiar without imperti- 
nence. He was a handsome man, and greatly admired by the sex. 
His bonnes fortunes were numerous, but bis discretion and honour 
unimpeachable. He was the best dresser in town, drove the best 


horses, was a member of the best clubs, spoke well in the House, | 


(for Howard was in Parliament,) played high, and paid all debts of 


ul person I ever beheld. The instant j honour with the utmost scrupelosity, and yet the Hon. Howard Dal- | I profess? 


rymple only possessed an income of £250. a-year. ‘This was as well 
known as himself; aud how he coatrived, year afier year, to live at 
the rate of £5000. per annum, became every year more astonishing. 


somewhat sudden decease at the'close of Inst year, that the “ means | 


by which he lived “ were discovered. Howard was not a marrying 
man. He said he had too much regard for the sex to deprive all of 
hope by bestowing himself on one. He had made his will, leaving bis 
library and papers to a favourite nephew. This legacy, when collected, 
was found to consist of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, “ Almanah des 
Gourmands,” ‘“ Racing Calendar,” Hoyle and Mathews on Whist,” 


in very lady-characters- All these the legatee burnt, except one packet, 


lent, and so replete with moral instruction for the rising generation, that 
he has graciously confided the autograph of his uncle to our care and 
publication. The name, of course, is disguised, but the lite will at once 
detect the original of the portrait 
“My Dear Digby, Albany, Jan, 1830 

“T have remarked with much satisfaction the disposition you bave 
evinced from infancy to become a distinguished character. I like 
originality and talent, and am the more delighted when I see it in 


| you, as I can turn it to advantage, and render you, from my own expe- 


rience, not only my successor in the exclusive world, but my superior. 
Should you, however, feel any scruples (absurd though must they be) 
as to adopting my principles, and treading in my path, I give you 
full liberty to make my instructions as publicas possible; and for two 
reasons—first, that the world may revere the able system by which 1m 

life has been regulated; and secondly, that my code, being widely dif. 
fused, may offer encouragement and emulation to many young and pro- 
mising scions of fashion; and perhapsa sect may arise in after-times, 


| who, under the name of Dalrympleites, {will hand down my name and 


rules of life to an admiring and grateful posterity. 

“ Political economy has long since decided that mankind are divided 
into producers and consumers ; and whenit can be proved that a man is 
a producer, he hasaright to exact from society an equivalent for what 
he produces. No man has produced more than myself, and no man 
therefore, has hada right to expect and exact more from society. You 
willask, how doesa man of fashion? 

“Tt is true that your ‘man of mode does not sully his ideas or his fin- 
gers with dirty trade or polluting manufactures; you do not see him east 
of Temple Bar, (1 think I am right in my appellation of the /ocale) buy- 
ing and selling ‘ goods,’ as they are termed ; you do not find him ‘ sweat- 
ing underthe eye of Phebus,’ in the barvest field, nor shivering over 
the fallows in the depth of winter, unless it be after a hare or a wood- 
cock; he does not wear his brain with coining new inventions, or intro- 
ducing new materials of trade. Pah! my very gorgejrises,’ at the 
thought. Butif he does not toil in commerce, labour at trade, or fa- 
tigue himself in ‘ business,’ he is not the less a‘ producer.’ He rises 
about twelve o'clock, and lounges over his breatlast, letters, newspa- 
pers,and dressing, till three o’clock; and by thus remaining et home 
lessens (he number of idlers who throng the streets in the morning and 
obstruct the way of the busy. Thus he is prodactive of convenience. 
His dress, which fits, really fits, one of the ‘first order of fine forms,’ 
gives (clatand business to his tail 1r—production again; The tie and 
material of his neckcloth give eminence to his haberdasher—produce 
again! The make and extraordinary lustre of his boots confer immor- 
tality on his boot maker—more production ! 


His hat is unique, his bijon- 
terie recherchée ; 


and thus does he not only encourage trade in propria 


for a wife, ‘ill Lam thoroughly persuaded of the grounds I have to love persona, but, by,crealing a rivalry amongst (he men of his caste, he helps | 


all bis ‘sufferersto secure fame, business, and fortane. Is not thisthe 
noblest specie $s of produce ? 
mire fora moment, that tradesman is a mac 
his fat on the build of a britchk 

shallhe be to meetthe Saturday's 
in the very presence of the tax 


le ms If he : 
, an. i ne pronounce 


happy is the maker thereof—ready 
demands of his artificers, and joyous 
He says ‘the last new opera 
He admires the last new novel, 
He levels his glass ata belle rolling by ina 
vely and fascinating Miss D— — 
of ‘The Morning Post,'—‘the graceful and accomplished débutante of 
the season.’ of ‘The Court Journal If this be not production, the 
word is a juggle and Adam Smith may be despised, Ricardo forgotten 
Sadler be shelved, and Malthus be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. 

“Society, then, must pay this class of producers, these 4lite of the na- 
tion, these models for imitatioa—these, the ‘glass of fashion, and the 


therer 


s divine, fand crowded houses ensue 
and six editions follow. 


tonish carriage, and she becomes the 


mould of form—the observed of all observers,—men who, by their! 


He walks out; if be pause at a shopto ad-| 


| diem each individual. 
“ Now I will suppose that you have not astiver of real income. You 
You 
must then sabmit to a severe examination, which will bearon the follow. 
Education.—3rd. Disposi- 
j tion and character, This exemination is of the mort vital importance, 
Distrust yourself: beware of neutrality in your serutiny, and self-love in 
your decision, or else the consequence will be fatel—it will be the bigh 
} road ton prison. Rather fear than ercel in your qualifications. Re- 
member there isan examination before a man is admitted to law, divini 
ty, or medicine, and why not to a pursuit so distinguished as that whieh 
Do not therefore conter your diploma on yourself upon a 
light or preliminary cateehiem, or society will demand, and with usury, 
} on your repose and liberty, the £5000 a year which you have bad from 
it, and which it will only pay toa ‘ sujet distingué,’ from whose endow 
ments and talents she expects compensation, ’ 
| ** Physical qualities, —A man ‘comme ud faut,’ who is without money or 
) estate, ought to be richly endowed by nature. On this head I have a 
| multitode of novel ideas to communicate, which have never oceurred to 
| any of the moralists and philosophers my predecessors 
| “ Property has been hitherio ill-defined by the laws, and its domain is 
| really very different from that usually assignedtoiwt. The law tells you, 
| that property is moveable, and stationary; and narrow-minded persons 


| a few political pomphlets, and a quantity of letters, written principally | have made it dependent on the possession of a greater or lexs number of 


acres; of plate, furniture, gold, silver, ‘goods and ehattels;' thus, in 

their limited system, estimation, credit, and education, ere contingent on 

a measure, a weight, and an inventory. Nothing can be more fallacious 
| than this theory. ‘The feet is, that independently of these elements of 
| property, which I do not deny have their due value, there are others in- 
| finitely more real and incontestable: for instance :— 
| “From twenty-five te forty years of age;—bheight, from five feet tem 
| inches to six feet;—thirty-two sound and white teeth ;—a constitation of 
iron ;—digestion of an ostrieh;—broad shoulders and verrow waist j— 
| full and curling whiskers ;—fine eyes 

* These, | term real and substantial pro erty, and moreover property, 

which is our own by nature, not to be taken from us by any decree of 
| law, nor any capriceof man. These qualifications, which are bern and 

must die with us, form a large share of the claim which the man ‘comme 
| @ faut’ has on society, and his conscience will inewr no reproach if he 
values his property as follows :— 

From twenty-five to forty years of age, ought to stand all over Eng- 


land, but particularly in London, for ; , £5000 
* Height, from five feet ten inches to six feet ° ‘ S000 
“ Thirty-two sound and white teeth , ; ‘ 1000 
“A constitution of iron ‘ P , , 4000 
** Digestion of an Ostrich ‘ . ; , 3000 
* Broad shoulders and narrow waist . P ‘ #000 
“Full and curling whiskers : , , , 1500 
‘‘ Pine eyes , ‘ ‘ : : , 1500. 
« Total of the natural property representing a capital of £26,000 


“ What economist cen dispute this valuation? 1 estimate the iter at 
the lowest possible standard, and I know there will be many who will 
think [have underrated some qualities and forgotten others, bat 1 was 
always a moderate person 

‘« Education. Moral qualities.—Al\ born out of the working classes re- 
ceive some sort of education. I divide education into two kinds :—Ist. 
Education by books. —2nd. Education by the eyes 

“ Education by books supplies but few recruits to the ranks of the 
‘comme ti fant It supposes individuals who are studious, who know 
French like Voltaire, Latin like Cicero, Greek like T hucydides, and all 
the dialects of the earth like Br, Bowring. These men are learned in 
mathematics, and profound in astronomy ; they are exact, toa letter, le 
quotation, or in a date of history; a barbarism gives them a fever, an il- 
logical deduction the cholic, and an anachronism the cholera Of what 
use are such? ‘They ere but the rats of science, who live on the great 
man'scrombs. They dwell in a triangle, dine on a proposition, sup en 
a problem, and sleep on the solution. Telescope in band, they coutem- 

icir theatre, and go to an evening party with the con- 
stellations. having Jupiter for their friend and Venus for their mistress. 
A pair of slippers, a Welsh wig, and a penny loaf, ore sufficient for such 
| drones 

“ The education of thee yes are the moet fitting for men ‘ comme il faut,” 
and is now in the m This education presupposes that a 


plate the stars 





| general oee 


man has had some prior instruction He can read, write, cipher. 
| Knows the names of most sciences, the places where they ere taught, and 
l the anne ties { the eminent pereone of the day He has acquired a 


| certain collection of words brbiteally, is aware that Cleero was an ora- 
l tor, Virgil» poet, thet Ovid bad a long nose, and that Horace was short : 
| that Seneca was a moralist, Persius wrote squibe whieh nobody reads, 
and Juvenal was a jolly fellow, who, when too old to enjoy life, satirized 
it. He must remer thet Titus Livius is verbose, Sallust energetic, 
Tacitodprofound and concise. This is more information of ancient au- 
thors than half the great talkers of the day know. The man ‘comme ud 
faut’ toust know by sight all the great personages of his dey, and have 


their names ‘familiar in bie Mouth as household words: be must he a 


come a critic in cookery, and a judge of horseflesh ; he must have travel 
led sufficiently to know that Paris is the capital of France, and that 
Athens is not in Yorkshire; he must bave acquired some smattering of 


member of a crack club; be known himeelf to every body; he mast be-- 


— 
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langeas and be safficicat of « biographer to kauw wal coun-) 
—T wines co from. The sum of an education thus a 
plished, may be estimated as a capital of £24,000, whieh, added tot 
sum for his aatural qualifications, makes exactly half the claim on so- 
i ‘ jet distingué.* 
ar lt I A en's character is made up of spleen and liveliness. | 
What is termed a bad temper arises solely (rom mismanagement in the | 
controul of our spleen end our suavity. Let us sup these to be | 
divided into the following proportions :—Spleen 50 in the 100; Suavity 
50 in the 100; total 100, representing the whole disposition. : 
“ Now let it be clearly understood, that if during the day, you dis- 
nse your spleen and saavity indiscriminately ; if you allow them to 
be developed by sensations, emotions, or surprises, it must follow neces 
sarily that you will sometimes be splenetic when you should smile, and 
smile when you might legitimately be splenetic. All the secret of true 
discretion in obtaining a reputation for a good or bad temper, consists 
in the able management of your spleen and your suavity. Have them 
both at anneal in packets of equal proportions, ‘The suavity you 
should distribute to who approach you. From the instant a living 
soul is with you, say and do all the pleasantries in your power; the in 
stant he leaves you, and you are ulone, you must give ventto all your 
spleen in soliloquy. By this method you will contract a habit of being 
agreeable to all the world, and will acquire for yourself « reputation as 
a man of admirable wit, andatemper (pour ainsi dire ) unrufleable—a 
most incalculable attraction and advantage. Your physiognomy takes 
its hue and adaptation from this habit of bilority. Your mouth learns 
the true and joyous smile, which fixes its abode there at the due hour, 


| for some time to change his lenders, which he contrived very skilfally | putting all these bills in a packet, be 


faterferes with your books'— Not at all; but I will accede on one condi-| assembled creditors sentiments of ecstasy and sdmiration. 
tion only.’—* Name it.'— Mf you want money at any time, you must | merchant. as atoken of respect and gratitude, deposited at the foot 
come to me for it.'—' Agreed.’ of Schneider's bed the last bills which that worthy citizen had ac- 
“ Schneider had played his cards adroitly ; bat he thought it pradent | cepted; he offered a pen, and each aes - - ee After 
them in his hands as if to 
to manage, so as to extend his credit al! over Switzerland. is t show them to the world, and yielded his last breath, erying—* Com- 
three years to effeet, after which time he was compelled tu refuse the of-| merce of Switzerland, hail the standard of credit!" To parody the words 
fers of money made to bim—upon principle. It will be understood, that | of a celebrated poet— . 
during these three years he was actually 12,000 rix-dollars in debt, exelu- “ With dying band, above bis head 
sive of the interest at five percent. But this was nothing—bis credit He waved the bills, then sunk in bed, 
was established. He had limited bis expenses to 4000 rix-dotlards per And shouted vietory ! ; 
annuim; and if he lived sisty years, be calculated that Switzerland end Credit, Sirs, credit; wide and wider! 
he would be quits—at least, het his country would have peid bim bis _ Were the last words of ‘ worthy Schneider.’ ” 
debt of 460,000 rix-dollars, which, by the advairable tenor of his life, he | “It is unnecessary to add that the most eloquent of the creditors pro- 
would have returned to it with usary. In fact bis conduct was exem-| posed a small subscription from each to erect a monument to the noble 
plary. Asa merchant (for he was one, as he had accounts open with all Schneider, which was unanimously complied with, and Schneider was 
the ‘first houses in Switzerland), his punctuality and exactness were ex. | interred without pomp at Bruning, which divides Underwald from Ober- 
treme: he kept his own books, and by double entry. Every night he | land. : It was there, on leaving arnen and coasting ee lake, that 
struck his balance, and carried his cash-box up into his bed-room. His | Mr. Pitt saw the tomb which covers the mortal remains of the ‘ interest- 
bill-book was a model of precision and method. He held nothing more | ing Schneider,’ on which was the inscription : 
sacred than bis signature, which was never protested. He made arigid| — 2 “ Der Entiennen.” . 
vow never to exceed his revenue by a stiver, and he kept his pledge sa- | Or the ‘ Borrower.’ The peculiarity of this epitaph attracted the atten- 
| credly. His probity also trembled at the idea of exceeding the little | tion of the embryo statesman. He questioned t e guide who told him 
civil-list which he had drawn up for himself on his capory As asocial | the whole of Schneider's story word for word. When he arrived at 
and worthy man, he was quoted in the Canton. He had built a delight- | the part—‘I, wretched mortal, am condemned to be a bankrupt, but our 
fal villa, where he had a library, dining-room, parlour, and spare bed- | Country dies not,’ Pitt, as though wonder-stricken, continued to repeat 








and constantly exposes to human eyes sixteen of your two-and-thirty 


teeth, white as ivory, and valuable as gold. This, however, can only | 


be attained by long study, aided by resolution. It must not be 4 carica- 
ture visage, with one side smiling, and the other in sorrow, or in anger, 
but your face must be ove integral smile, undivided, irreproachable, 
irresistible ! 

“ As to the spleen, that must be expended on yourself alone, and 
when alone. Curse and swear at your ease in bed; scold when alone 
in a coach, or a dark street at night; and if the fit comes on you, quit 
your society, however fascinating, and, taking a lonely promenade, 
give vent to your vexations and your d—ns out of mortal sight or mor- 
tal ken. 

“In estimating the character at 100, you must regulate yourself by 
this tarif, The happiest dispositions are those which receive from na- 
ture 100 parts of suavity, and who, as a necessary consequence, laugh 
evenin their sleep. he most untractable characters are those who 
have from nature 100 partsof spleen, and they scold even whilst they 
dream. The medium is the fifty of each; but note caretully that there 
is no man comme il faut possessed of less than the mean proportion. Ii 

ou are gifted with this juste milieu, or exceed it in the more desirable 
Leif, your temper, with prescribed management, will become the ne plus 
ultra of amiability, and you will represent by this alone a capital of 
£50,000. ‘Thus:—* Recapitulation, Nataral endowments £26,000; 
education 24,000; disposition 50,000 ; total 100,000. 

“think [have now fully established the real property [ mentioned, 
and I trust, my dear nephew, you pean and see it with the same eyes. 
It isa reality which no stretch of law can deprive you of. 

“ Borrowing.—I could unfold much in this division of my treatise, but 
without fatiguing you with my own individual modes, | will give you a 
narration, too full of interest not to be recorded, and which, f wil add, 
mutatis mutandis, gave me the idea of reducing my modes to a practical 
digest. It has been said, and is said, and must ever continue to be said, 
that loans are the most productive sources of credit. It was the loans of 
Mr. Pitt which raised this country to the state of prosperity which it 
now enjoys, and in France the loans of the Ministry have elevated the 
funds to God knows what! These two examples are sufficient to prove, 


asa om ar ary in public and private affairs, that the best system | 


of finance is founded on this axiom— 


rooms. All the skill of Swiss horticulture was displayed in his garden, —_ words ‘ but our Country dies not,’ with perfect enthusiasm. He or 
to which belonged a small farm, whence he supplied bis household | dered his horses without being ableto assign any other motive than re- 
wants. Asamoral character, he did good to all around him; he esta- | peating “our Country dies not,’ which he reiterated the whole way from 
blished schools ot agriculture and industry—a memorable example, and | Sarnen to Downing Street. It was rumoured he wes mad until he 
whieh two beuvefactors to Switzerland, Fellenberg and Owen, have | realized those famous loans with which England made war against 
since renewed with so much success. Asa religious man, Schneider ful- | Europe, conquered the Indies, subdued the colonies, and overthrew Na- 
filled all the duties of a Christian; and refunded in elms to the poor a| poleon, who would still have been living and on his throne if the inven- 
portion of his capital, amounting to at least 4000 rix-dollars. Finally, as | tor of Gruyéres cheeses had never existed. ee 
a politieal character, he made bis exact returns of household; paid! “It was from this outline of Schneider's life, progress, and death, 
all due imposts; and at every public meeting, spoke conformably to | that I formed my own elaborate drawing, which I e lieve without con- 
the interests of the Canton, and voted aceording to his conscience. ceit I may affirm was replete with all that could give effect and finish. 
But Schneider did not conceal from himself, that his station as a man | My own picture was certainly well made out, in good keeping, fore- 
thas drawing on his country for his capital, carried on for forty years, | ground cleerly defined, colours justly blended, and the frame-work 
would occasion at his death a check to the national wealth of Switzer-| worthy of the gilding which was perpetually renewed. It is not worth 
| land; his honest heart was therefore occupied with devising means of while to detail my progress; you and others remember me as I was. and 
| producing: it was not enough for bis feelings that he left to his fel-| therefore my advice will only be wanting, and not my history. . 
ow-cilizens a great example of the power of credit, he wished also to| “ Meditate day end night on the story, beautiful and simple as itis, 
create, or improve, a branch of national industry, and for this purpose of Schneider, and deduce yourown inference. He was moral and eco- 
determined to travel. His attention was arrested by the Valley of | nomical, a philosopher—a citizen ip the best sense of the words, and 
Grayéres, und he remarked the beauty of the cows: he observed their | skilful in pecuniary matters to a point beyond or below which rectitude 
independent life in the midst of fat pastures; he inquired and learned | cannot exist, ° ultra citraque mequit consistere rectum,’—as Moore says in 
from the herdsmen of Bulle that the herbage of Grayéres so aided | his ‘ Little’s’ Poems. 
the udder of the cows, that they propduced six times the usual quanti- pea 
ties of milk. He saw that their products varied with the seasons; that LADY MARY WILLIS. 
| in spring they would yield twenty-four pints of milk each cow, twelve in | Court of Common Pleas—Feb. 10. 
|summer and six in autumn; whilst fitting economy suggested that he | WILLIS 0. BARNARD. 
should forbear to milk during the three months of winter. Sclineider| [We insert this case, as the circumstance occurred, and all the parties 
undertook the management of a flock, and from his abundant supplies | are known in Canada. 
conceived the glorious thought of that celebrated cheese, which the Old| This was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover compensa- 
and New World now consume with delight under the distinguished ap- | tion in damages from the defendant for criminal conversation with his 
pellation of Gruyéres cheese. Soon herdsman and cattle filled the fer- | wife. 
tile vale, and making cheese occupied all the inhabitants. Thus did Mr. Sergeant Wilde (with whom was Mr Wightman, ) stated the case. 
Schneider pay his debt to his country, or rather was entitled to draw | Mr. Walpole Willis, the plaintiff, was a gentleman at the Chancery ber, 
upon it fora double, or even triple capital; ard thus, too, he rendered | and was engaged in the conduct of a suit in Chancery for the Fart of 
the universe tributary to a humble valley of Switzerland ! Strathmore. The necessity of constant professional intercourse led to 
“ Ought he now to have felt a shadow of a shade of a scruple of draw | habits of intimacy with the family, which finally ended in a closer con- 
| ing on the country for his allowance of 4000 rix-dollars annually? As | nexion, and he was married on the 8th of August, 1824, with the consent 
suredly not. Thus then the excellent Sehneider saw his end and bank | of the friends on both sides, to Lady Mary Bowes, a pouns and accom- 

















“The more we borrow, the greater our credit.” sullied conscience,he was de sirous of declaring with his own lips his ho- 
Would you have other examples? look at Spain, which always has been, | nourable failure, and not leaving to the syndic the care of calling bis | 
and always would be botrowing; Portugal is similarly disposed; Russia creditors together. He employed the last days of his exemplary life in | 
is always anxious for a loan, and Naples has no other dependence. | pulting his house and cash-books in order: and having cast up all his 
What sneceeds with a nation cannot fail with an individual; and the accounts and adjusted his balances, be found that he owed 389,722 rix- | 
truth of this is evident from the facts I am about to narrate, and which I | dollars, inclusive of interest for fifty years, and his creditors were up- | 
know, from indisputable authority (my relation, Mr. M.,) gave to Pitt) wards of three hundred. He assembled on the 4th of Jauuary 1720. | 
the idea of his celebrated scheme of finance. "They were seme of Schneider's intentions, but such was theirregard 
“The memory of the interesting Schneider is still green in the valleys | for, and confidence in, this excellent person, that not one of them was 
of Switzerland. 1 will relate the tale, if it be only to remove the last} absent from the convocation. Schneider was conveyed in his bed to | 
few seraples in your breast (if indeed any remain) regarding loans his hall; his bill beek on his left hand, his cash jourwal on his right; 
“ Schneider was an inhabitant of the Canton of Underwald, and de-| and aledger before him. His creditors being all assembled, he began 
scended from a good Swiss family. His father had been very forward | by epologizing for the weakness of his voice, which no longer allowed 
in opposing the oligarchies of certain Cantons. ‘This man, a born de-| him tu be heard as distinetly as he could wish; he then endeavoured to 
mocrat, asserted that the Helvetic constitutions were perfect farces, and | collect himself, and spake in the following words:—‘ Gentlemen, the 
that it was not reasonable that the aristocracy of a small canton shoud | great book of life is about to close on me; my account current has been 
exist beside the democracy of another. He wished to see the whole | open for upwards of seventy years. Itis not for me to settle the 
united in one, and that the laws, imposts, and rights of one should be | balance of that debt; that is reserved for the Most High, who keeps the 
common to all; and he dreamed df ale grand project of levelling the | register of our actions. I behold him already prepared to make terrible 
mountains of Switzerland with the social contract of Jean Jacques | additions to the immense sum already entered, and I tremble to learn 
Rousseau—ut it was impracticable. He expended a great deal of mo-| the amount of the debt which will be made out against me.’ (At this 
ney on his scheme and then died, leaving his only son but a volume on | touching exordium, upwards of 300 pocket handkerchiefs were extract- | 
Constitutions, handsomely bound, gilt, and decorated with the arms of | ed from upwards of 300 pockets, and applied to twice as many tears 
the diferent Cantons. flowing from twice as many eyes.) The Mla man continued: ‘If I can- | 
“The son, thus disinherited by the democracy of his father, was) not arrange my account with my Maker, he has at least left me the | 
naturally well endowed and had been well educated: he had made a | courageand strength necessary to settle with each of you. Thisis my | 
sort of education of the eyes, similar to that which IT have ebove de-| entry book: you see it is arranged alphabetically: it corresponds with | 
scribed. To this be united a delightful disposition, which was certainly | the folios of my ledger beside it, which is methodised according to the cus 
worth the £100,000. capital of the man comme iu faut ; but young Schnei- | toms of business, and in which each of you will find the sum due to him,’ 
der had not this cash in his pocket. As, however, he had a name known | (fresh tears, great sighs and groans.) ‘You would be wrong, gentlemen, 
and esteemed, he was welcomed at the best houses in the canton. Al-! if you thought that, asin usual balances, there was an active and passive 








though it was vaguely reported that his father had left him no fortane, | balance,’ (a movement of attention); ‘in that case it would be only an | 


yet it was not for a moment suspected that all he inherited was the vol- | inventory similar to those you have so frequently seen, when the credits 
ume on Constitutions. and debits are struck out to leave the surplus to direct our indirect 
« The system of loans came as suddenly into the head of Schneider as | heirs. Alas! [have only to offer yeu a passive balance.’ (Motion of 
did attraction to the brain of Newton; and with the holy zeal which is! surprise.) ‘Do not expect to receive thirty per cent, twenty per cent, 
usually elicited by a new discovery, he proclaimed to the world that he | ten per cent, of what is due to you; you will receive nothing—posi- 
wanted 2000 rix-dollars, for which he would pay interest at five percent. | tively nothing.’ (Expressions of amazement amongst the 300 and 
and the principal in six months. This loan raised, his way was ciear be- | upwards.) 
fore him. His manners were so good, that a banker of his acquaintance,| ‘‘* My father the democrat left me nothing but a volume of Constitu- 
of the firm of Frey & Co. offered him the assistance he required ; and | tions; yet I had to live—it was necessary. I conceived the great idea 
he received in exchange from young Schneider two bills of the date | of credit. I discovered that it was founded on the fidelity of paying ar- 
agreed on, which he consigned to his pocket-book. | rears. [have been a proof of the justice of this fact. If you have the 
“Having achieved this sum, Schneider resolved to live honestly and | least doubt of it, I beg of you to cast your eyes over my accounts, in 


honourably. He limited his expenses, and pretended to talk to all of his| which I defy any one to detect the slightest error. Tam ata loss to | 


regulated way of life. He was thought amiable and trustworthy: hisfa-) know which you will most admire, my discovery or my moderation, 
ther, he said, had bequeathed him very little, but aided by some trifling | when you reflect that [could have drawn on all the capitals of Switzer 
negotiations he had in hand, he hoped to be able to make both ends! land, and that my exactitude in paying up the interests which I drew 


meet at the end of the year. This modest and unassuming conduet was | from your chests, [could easily have enlarged my bankruptcy to twenty | 


soon noticed, and in three months the youth was known throughout Un-| times its present amount. You may assure yourselves that it does not 
derwald as the ‘interesting Schneider. exceed 389,722 rix dollars, of which, thanks to skilful administration, the 


“However the bills were coming to maturity in the pocket-book of | divivion isin nearly equal proportions amongst you. I made it my duty | 


Frey; but two months before they were due, Schneider had received | up to these my last moments so to manage my loans, that at this hour 
from another banker, the wealthy Freuler, spontaneous offers of service | the sum borrowed is from as many as possible, and they the richest of 


and money He of course accepted them, having extended this loan to the land. And what, let me inquire, my creditors, is this loss when 
$125 rix-dollars, which he thas disposed of :— 1 





; RIX-DOL. able to present fo your country? I, wretched mortal, am condemned to 
oe Fxpenses for the first quarter . , ; 4 1006 be a bankrupt; but owr Country dies not, and its immortality will solve the 
Payment of two bills given to Frey and Co. . 2000 sublime problem of credit! Yes, gentlemen, a country may borrow on 
Interest tor six months on 2000R.D. . : : 50 indefinitely, because it lives on to an indefinite period. “Let Sw itzerland 
pey the precise interest of her debts, and then there is no reason why 

3050 | she should not some day absorb all the capitals of the world. Can you | 
Interest for six months on 3050 R.D 75 think that any one of you would have paid too dearly for this discovery 





even bya million of rix dollars. You may see that by this an inex hausti- 
“bees , Total 3125 ble source of prosperity isopen to peaceful Helvetia, by my example. 

Thas te ory Schneider considered himself henceforward ( and | and jit would be ridiculous to talk to vou of my Gruvéres cheeses 

: . mag 2) ‘. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . , 
his genias was not deceived) as master of the capitals of Switzerland; | Were I to expatiate upon the good [have done, [know that I should 


but his ambition did not reach to that height, he only desired to live with | end by proving that vou are all my debturs, andI prefer separating 
» ut ’ , . 7S ’ oe A - yas =— ss 

content and be useful to his country. Frey, the banker, bed not the | from you with the soothing idea that we are quits in the fullest extent of 
east uneasiness concerning Schneider's bill - but the »sir 1 vord , “phe 
nneasin on & Schneider's bill; but the youth was desirous jthe word. [have served as an example to the rich; Ihave sided 


f profiting by the two months which he had before him to place his! the poor. Ihave only moved some of your immense aud torpid « api- 
ere dit upon a sta He found ation, and to give it certain success. He went | tals to introduce them into channels in which they may find fel! occuna- 
to Frey, and teld him that five per cent. was a heavy interest to pay, anc ' f ; 


that i _— Ym ' } . , 

° he couldagree with M Frey as to the immediate taking up of the | pleased fortune to surround us withal She was blind, and I. to use a 
bi le ve would do so with pleasure, on having discount. «Ah! ah! M.| characteristic expression, have performed on her the operation for the 
Schneider, you know busiaess, I see; nothing is so sure, as discounting | cataract.’ Ee 


one s own paper—that is the true system of banking.— But if it at all | ‘This discourse 


unexpected. pre duced in the minds of the 


compared with the admirable system of finance which you will now be | 


tion. I have begun the levelling those mountains of gold whix h it has 


ruptey approach without perturbation. As he died with a clear and un- — girl, 22 years of age, « daughter of the Noble Earl. After living 


or three years after the marriage at Hendon, with Mrs. Willis, the plain- 
tiffs mother, they quitted England for Canada, Mr. Willis having been 
appointed to a judicial situation at New York. Soon after their arrival, 
however, an unpleasant difference arose between the Governor, Sir Pe-, 
regrine Maitland, and the plaintiff, relative to some circumstances con- 
nected with the Court, and Mr. Willis deemed it necessary to return to 
England, in erder to lay his case before the Privy Council, intending to 
return when the difference was settled. Ie accordingly set sail for 
England in 1828, leaving Lady Mary and his sister, Miss Willis, at New 
York. It was, however, considered better that Mr. Willis should not 
reeeme his judicial functions in America, and he wrote to Lady Mary, 
directing her to come to England. She immediately started to Mon- 
treal, and there she became first acquainted with Captain Barnard, the 
defendant, an officer in the 68th Light Infantry. Upon arriving at Mon 
treal she stayed a day or two at the hotel, and then took lodgings at Dr. 
Lisle’s boarding-house, where the defendant also was, and occupied a 
hed-room adjoining his. They were on very intimate terms, though not 
a suspicion was excited that an improper connection had taken place 
between them; buton the arrival of Miss Willis from New York, where 
she had remained to dispose of some property, Capt. Barnard gave up 


| hisroom to her, and removed from the house. Very shortly after, Lady 


Mary eloped with the defendant, and they were not heard of until traced 


| to lodgings in Westminster, where they were living as man and wife. 


Mr. Willis had since gone out as Chief Justice of Demerara, and he 
brought the present action to recover some consolation, if not compen- 
sation, as the verdict of the Jury would show the opinion they entertain- 
ed of the conduct of the defendant, and of the loss he (plaintiff) had 
sustained. The Learned Sergeant then proceeded to call witnesses to 
prove the marriage and other facts in the case. 

The Rev. Mr. Willis examined by Mr. Wightman—I am a Clergy. 
/man,at Bath, and am brother to the plaintiff, whom I married on the Sth 
of August, 1824, at Marylebone Church, to Lady Isabel Mary Bowes, 
daughter of the Earl of Strathmore. My brother at that time was 32 
years of age. Lady Mary was 22 on that day. After the marriage, m 
brother and Lady Mary lived with my mother, at Hendon, until 1827, 
| when they sailed for Canada. During the three years they resided at 
| Hendon, the most complete affection seemed to subsist between them. 
There was some little estrangement between Lord Strathmore’s family 
;and the Willis’s, in consequence of a law suit respecting Lady Mary’s 
property. 

Dr. John Adair Crawford, a physician, practising in London, also 
| proved that whenever he saw them they evinced the greatest affection 
| for each other. 
| Mr. James Espinasse,a barrister—Was in habits of great intimacy 
with Mr. Willis, previous to his marriage. He saw Lady Mary and him 
twice after their marriage, and they appeared excessively attached. 

John Galt, Esq. examined by Mr. Wightman—I resided at New York, 
when Mr. Willis and Lady Mary came out, I was very intimate, and 
saw them every other day. When I was firstintroduced, there appeared 
to be a great discomfort in the family, from some circumstances con- 
nected with his judicial situation. Mr. Willis’s attention to his wife 
was very great, and her affection reciprocal. There was some slight 
| difference between Lady Mary and Miss Willis, but between her hus- 

band and her there was no reason to suspect that their affection was not 
| mutually strong. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Spankie—Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
| the Governor, was married to a daughter of the Duke of Richmond. and 
| there was some little difference about precedence. 
| Mary Mays—I lived as servant with lady Mary, at Little York, the 
} dav previous to her commencing travelling. nthe 16th of May, 
| 1829, we set out ina steam-vessel. Dr. Dunlop and Mr. Prior accompa- 
nied Lady Mary as far as Niagara. We afterwards went to Montreal. 
| T know Captain Barnard. He wasa Lieutenant in the army. When we 
got to Montreal we wenttoa hotel, where he remained fromthe Friday 
till! Sunday. Mr. Barnard called on the Saturday morning, and saw 
i Lady Mary in the drawing-room. After leaving the hotel we went to a 
| boarding-house, and remained there three months. Captain Barnard 
came shortly after, and was very much in Lady Mary’s company. He 
used to come every day aboot 11, and stay till dinner-time. Lady Ma- 
ry’s bed-room and Capt. Barnard’s were close adjoining. When Miss 
Willis arrived she took Capt. Barnard’s room. Irememher one Sun- 
day evening Lady Mary coming into my bed-room. On the 11th of Au- 
gust, alittle after eleven at night, | was in bed and asleep; when I 
awoke I saw her at the window. I fancied that she was speaking ina 
|low voice to somebody. She only remained a minute or two alter she 
' found that was awake. When she quitted the room I looked out of 
ithe window, and heard a voice, which, I think, was Captain Barnard'’s. 


! 
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He said * make baste,” and repeated it. in a minute or two after! 
saw Lady Mary. She asked meiflwasasieep. I replied, “ No,” and 
she weat away, telling me to call her in the morning. My window 
looked into the front street. When she left me she went, as f fancied, 
into her own room, but I looked out of the window, and saw her going 
up the street in compan with Captain Bernard, who was the person 
had heard speak uader the window. I got up and went to see how she 
had got out. She had left her child in her own room. I then imme- 
diately went and endeavoured to awaken Miss Willis, but could not; 
but in the morning I told her of every thing that had occurred. I re- 
mained in the service of Miss Willis till I came back to England, and 
saw no more of _ me 

Cress-examined—There were other officers in the boarding house. It 
was the castom for respectable people to go to a boarding-house in pre- 
ference to private lodgings. 

Mrs. Anne Ballard sed—I was formerly in the service of Mrs. 
Lyon, a cousin of Lady Mary, whom I had known for some years pre- 
viously to her leaving England. In September, 1829, Lady Mary Willis 
and Captain Barnard came to my house, in Wyndham-street, New-road. 
Lady Mary applied for lodgings. She appeared in a great deal of trou- 
ble. She agreed to take my lodgings, and came the same evening. 
Captain Barnard came the next day, and stayed some time with Lady 
Mery. L afterwards refused his coming, because knowing that Lady 
Mary was married, I thought it was not right. On one occasion [ bad 
some conversation with him, and begged hin not to come. He madea 
great many complaints about my being so particular, and still continued 
his visits. Iwas once obliged to send my little a to get a policeman 
toturn him out. After remaining nine weeks at my house, she and Cap- 
tain Barnard went away in a coach, and desired the coachman to drive 
to James-street. I heard Lady Mary ask for ber letters, as she had de- 
stroyed his. He replied,— Certainly not, I shall keep them.” 

Miss Anne Murray—lI reside with my mother at 59, Great Stafford- 
place, Pimlico. My mother let part of the house as lodgings in 1529. In 
the month of December, 1829, a gentleman called to see our apartments, 
and gave his card Captain Barnard. He stated that he wanted them for 
himself and wife. They had just come from abroad. He finally took 
them, and said that he had been lodging in James-street. ‘They remain- 
ed about three months, and during that time lived as man and wife. The 
lady appeared iu bad health — very bad spirits. Captain Barnard, 
when fe went away. stated that his wife was going to France. and he 
meant to join his regiment in Ireland. I have since been to Dieppe, 
and seen Lady Mary, and recognised her as the lady who lodged at my 
house as the wife of Captain Barnard. 

The examination of Miss Willis, the sister of the plaintiff, was then 
read. It went to prove the marriage, and in cross-examination she stated 
that Lady Mary deoquentiy complained that she and her mother did not 
treat herkindly. She heard of a separation being talked about in conse- 
quence of some quarrel while at Hendon. Lady Mary scarcely ever 
told the truth, and always misrepresented every thing she stated. Her 
mother was very fond of her, and Lady Mary frequently expressed regret 
at having been the cause of disputes between her Lrother and her. 

Several letters from Lady Mary to her husband were put in and read. 
They were all couched in terms of the warmest affection. 

This closed the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie (with whom was Mr. Serjeant Storks and Mr. 
Thessiger) submitted to bis Lordship, on the part of the defendant, that 
there was not sufficient evidence to prove the identity of Capt. Barnard 
togo tothe Jury. There was very ifling evidence to prove that it was 
Capt. Barnard who eloped with Lady Mary from America, and there 
was no proof at all that the gentleman who gave the card of Captain 
Darened was the person he purported to be. Enowies that there were 
suspicions against Captain Barnard, it was not unlikely that any gentle- 
man who wished to carry on an intrigue with Lady Mary would person- 
ate him. 

His Lordship, however, thought the question of identity was a fact to 
be submittedjto the Jury. 

The Learned Sergeant then addressed the Jury for the defence. He 
contended that the identity was not at all proved. The Jury were not 
to be led by conjecture, but were to decide and be guided by clear and 
legitimate evidence. He was quite certain that if the plaintiff carried 
such evidence to another Court (the Consistory Court) it would not ef- 
fectuate his purpose. 
ment upon a man charged with high treason, sentence him to death 
upon such feeble and uncertain evidence as the present. And as they 
would be guided in a criminal case, so must they be in a civil. He re- 
gretted that in cases of this nature he was constantly exhibited as Coun- 
sel; buthe sincerely‘(rusted that this time would be the last—the defence 
was of so unpleasant a nature. There was the unpleasantness of advert- 
ing to the disagreeable topics, to family dissensions—to reconsider and to 
recall them. He was, as it were, compelled to strip human nature naked, 
and to anatomize it, which, though it might be necessary, yet was dis- 
gustingly painful. But, even supposing the identity proved, there was 
every mitigating circumstance in this case. The plaintiff had not called 


Nor could the Jury, if they were sitting in judg- | 





| 





any respectable people in his own circle to prove the happy terms on | 


which he lived with his wife, and the consequent loss he had sustained. 
This was not the case of a practised seducer, and betrayer of female in- 
nocence, who had followed his victim for months, nay, years, and had 
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—_—_—_—_————— 
t Drags.: Brevet Col. T. W. Brotherton, from the b. .. to be Lt.- 
Cotonet, repaying the difference between the full pay of Tnfantry and 
Cavalry. —Co tream Regt. of Ft. Gaards: Lt. and Capt. W. H. 
wail to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Peters, who rets,; Ens. and Lt. 
J. Forbes to be Lt. and Capt, by pur., ¥. Cornwall; Hon. F. W. C. 
Villiers to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., y. Forbes; Capt. C. W. Horton to 
be Adj., v. Cornwall.—4th Regt. of Poot: Capt. R. M. Westmacott, 
from the 98th Regt. to be Capt., v. Mahon, who exchs.—13th Do : Cam 
J. M. Maitland, from the h. p. of the 52d ‘3 to be Capt., v. R. Hare, 
who exchs., rec. the diff.—20th Do: Capt. W. T. R. Smith from the 
h. p. to be Capt., v. M. A. Stanley, who exchs. rec. the diff.—32d Do: 
Lt. G. Browne to be Capt. without pur., ¥. Reoch, dec. ; Ens. J. Dillon 
to be Lt., v. Browne; Gent. Cadet W. Case, from the Royal Military 


orn. | enemy, uttering a chirp of joy, 


shot; with the second barre! h brought the bird ¢ 
U ‘ he 
left his shoulder, and @uttered for Sobel i. ok bolle cod eon dead 
om - end thea winged away from its friend aad 


The ratifications of the three northern powers to the tresty for the 


separation of Belgium and Holland have pot yet arri d 
and Palmerston make the sa : men ved. Lords Grey 
did for the absence of his wy excuse respecting them, as John 


pe 
the house of his friend Tom Calender’ whea he arrived, malgre tui, at 


** Poeome because your ' 
And if U well fortede would come, 
My lat and wig will soon be here, 

y are upon the road.” 





College, to be Ens., v. Dillon.—4ath Do: Lt. J. Watson, from the b. p. 
of the 2d Garrison Battalion, to be Lt., v. eer. appointed to the 8th | 
Regt.—57th Do: PF. H. Jackson, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Blythe, | 
prom. inthe Ist West India Regt.--65th Do: Lt. H. Etton, from the h. | 

. Of the 22d Light Drags., to be Lt. v. W. Tucker, who exchs.—7%h 

o: Ion. 'T. Marray to be Ens. by pur., v. Brace prom.—98th Do: 
Brevet Maj. D. Mahon, from the 4th Regt. to be Capt., v. Westmacott, | 
who exchs.—2d West India Regt.: Lt. J. Hodges, from the h p. of the 
York Cliasseurs, to be Lt., v. Bell, app. to the Royal Newfoundland Ve. | 
teran Companies.—Ceylon Regt.: Lt. G. Hamilton, from the h. p. of | 
the 53d Regt. to be Lt.,'v. H. Sharpin, who exchs. 

_ Brevet.—The undermentioned Cadets of the Honourable the East In- 
dia Me nn A service to have the temporary rank as Ensigns during the 
period of their being placed under the command of Colonel Pasley, of | 
the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field instructions in the art of sap- | 
ping and mining :—Gent. Cadet Richard Henry Chapman, Gent. Cadet 
Robert Leech, Gent. Cadet Charles Walker, Gent. Cadet Norman 
Chester Macleod, Gent. Cadet Charles Morgan Elliott, Gent. Cadet | 
James Spens, Gent. Cadet William Jones, 

Hospital Staf —Asst.-Surg. John Gillice, from the 12th Regt., to be 
Siaff-Asst.-Surg., v. Johnstun, app. to the 62d Regt. 

Admiralty Office Feb. 13.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Ri 

Hon. James phe De Saumarez, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, wri tened Mt 


his Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces, in the room of Admiral Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton, Bart. deceased, 

War Office \Feb. 14.- 4th Regt. of Foot; Lt. T. Gibson, from h. p. 97th Foot | 
to be Lt, v. Clarke, commuted, dated Feb, 14, 

_ Memoran lum.—The half pay of the undermentioned officer has been cancelled 

from the lit) instant, inclusive, upon his receiving a commuted allowance for his 

commission ;—Easign Thomas Hungerford Powell, h. p. 84th Foot. The under- | 
mentioned Officer has been allowed to retire from the service, on the 14th instant, 

receiving a commuted allowance for his commission: —Lieuterant Henry Rose | 
Cc larke, 4th Foot. 

Office af Ordnance, Feb. 8.—Royal Regunent of Artillery—Second Capitan 
Irwine Whitty to be Capt. v. Bentham, dec.; First Li, W. H, Lawrence to be 
Second Capt., v. Whitty ; Second Lt. C. V. Cockburn to be First Lt, v. Law- 
rence—all dated Feb. 2. First Lt. J. Bloomfield to be Second Capt. v. Forster, 
retired on h. p. ; Becond Lt. R. Cockburn to be First Lt., v. Bloomfield—both 
dated Feo. 7. 





Summary. 


Rome.—On Sunday last the Hon, and Rev. M. Spencer preached his 
first sermon from a Catholic pulpit to a very crowded audience, in the 
church of Gesue Maria. His manner of delivery reminded me much of | 
his brother, Lord Althorp. He appears most zealous in his sacerdotal | 
voeation, nor spared he his protestant brethren, who formed the greatest | 
part of his congregation, but invoked them to follow his cxemple, and 
concluded by attributing the present evils that overhung his country to 
the want of a true spirit of religion in Eagland. Mr. Spencer has not as | 
yet been ordained, Levine only received the order of deaconship a few 
days before Christmas.— Times Correspondent. 





Pleosaatness of Teaching.—Schoo\master : Noah had three sons, Shem, 
Ham, ond Japbetl; who was the father ef Shem, Ham, and Japheth ? | 
(Boys s'ent),—You cannot tell, Well, now let's try again. You know 
Mr. Sparkes, who lives over the way—now, Mr. Sparks has three sons, 
Tom, Jack, and Harry—who was the father of Tom, Jack, and Harry ? 
Boys: Mr. Sparks.—Schoolmaster : That's right! very good boys in- 
deed! Now, then—Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; 
who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japheth!? Boys: Mr. Sparkes. 


Mr. Maberly's Bankruptey.—A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Maberly 
took place on Friday, before Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, at the 
Court of Commissioners, for the purpose of proving debts and choosing 
assignees. The amount of debts proved was about £30,000.; but the 
amount of the debts due on the account of deposits in “ The Deposit and 
Exchequer Bank” at Aberdeen and its branches, amount to £109,540., 
distributed in about the following proportions :—Aberdeen, about £62, 
000.; Edinburgh, £19,000. ; Glasgow, £17,000. ; Montrose, £2,000. : 
Dundee, £2.700. What was the probable amount of the English debts 
did not transpire. ‘The number of creditors on the books was 7"4. The 
gentlemen appointed as assignees were John Bannatyne, of the Old 
Jewry and George Gorden of Mincing-ane. 


One fact may be gleaned from the recent discussions on the glove trade 


at last caused her to depart from the path of innocence and virtue. who, | in the House of Commons—that the said trade is allowed to be in a most 
but for him, might have been a comfort to her husband, and her home, | depressed condition on all hands. 


and an ornament to society. Not that he meant to palliate the crime ; 
for had he a son, he would rather see him in his coffin, than engaging in 
a connexion which, bowever romantic it might seem for the moment, 
could end in nothing but discomfort and disgrace. Here, however, 
there was used no arts of the sedacer; the very elopemert proved that 
the unfortunate transaction had arisen from two young persons being 
thrown into temptation, whieh, it was very much to be lamented, they 
had not been able to withstand. 
dress by quoting some lines from a poet, who was well known through- 
out the North of England, and with whom England was not unac 
quainted:— 
Then gently scan a brother man, 
Still gentlier sister woman"; 
Tho’ that may gang a kennan wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


One thing must still be greatly dark— 
The moving—why they do it; 
And just as tamely can ye mork 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart,—‘tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each cord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias. 

Then at the balance !et’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


The Chief Justice then summed up, and said that there were two 
questions for the consideration of the Jury; first, whether the identity 
was proved ?—second, what damages ought to be given for the loss the 
plaintiff bad sustained ? : , 

The Jury retired ; and, after an absence of some time, returned with 
a verdict for the plaintif—Damages One Thousand Pounds. 


—~—- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


St. James's Palace, Feb. 4, 1832.—The King was this day pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood upon Lieut -General Charles Bulkeley 
Egerton, Knight Commander of the Royal Henoverian Guelphie 
Order 

Whitehall, Feb. &, 1232.—The King hes been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting to Thomas Francis 
Kennedy Esq. the office of Clerk of the Ordnance of the United Kiog- 
16m of Great Britain and Ireland 

Whitehall, Feb. 8, 1832.—The King has been pleased to grant to the 
Rev. FE.velyn Levett Sutton, M.A. the place and dignity of a Prebendary 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, void by the death 
0% Doctor Andrew Bell. 

Wer OF. e. Feb. 19, 1232.—8th Reet. of Light Drags.: Lt. Sir w.L 


Young. Bart. to be Adj., v. Shewell, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—16th 


| 
| 


To Mariners.—It having been ascertained, by several experiments, | 


that Chinese gongs may be made to emit much louder sounds than bells 
at sea, the Trinity Corporation has ordered that for the future the former 
shall be used at their floating-lights in foggy or dark weather, to warn 
shipping of their vicinity. 

The publications of the Temperance Society London, are suld by 


He would therefore, conclude his ad- | Boosey and Co.! 


Lord Thurlow in 1906.—At dinner he drank a good deal, but nothing 
aflerwards. In the course of conversation, Mr. Mellish, being remarked 
asa great favourite of the populace, Lord Thurlow said, “ They like 
him as a brother blackguard;” and then added, “ Lam of their opinion 
I dislike your pious heroes; I prefer Achilles to Hector, Turnus to 
Eneas.” His lordship’s dislike to pious heroes is commemorated. 
When at Cambridge he read remarkably well, and often read Milton 
aloud te his companions. Satan's speeches were his especial favourites, 
and on finishing one of them he was frequently heard to say, “ He was 
a fine fellow ; I wish he had won.’’—Law Magazine 


Reckless Beharour.—On Saturday last, a soldier belonging to the depot 
companies of the 71st regiment, wow stationed in Perth barracks, was 
ordered into confinement for being drunk; but being an old seaman, 
and of aresolute disposition, he dared them either to put him in confine. 
ment, or keep him within the barracks, and forthwith began to force his 
way to the gate. Upon this, a corporal struck him across the nose with 
a switch, which rendered him desperate, and he instantly burst from 
them, and got through the gate. He was followed by several of his 
comrades, who endeavoured to bring him back by fair means, but be 


| went on until he reached a cart of coals on the pavement at a baker's 


| was ready to lay hold of him. 


door, when he seized a piece of coal in each hand, and struck the corpo- | 


ral a blow which completely stunned him. He then set off at full speed 
down Atholl-street, and across the North Inch, without any clothes, ex- 
cept his shirt, trowsers, and boots. On reac hing the river, which was 
very much swollen, he plunged in, and swam a considerable way across 
with great dexterity ; he then turned down the river, and carried on in 
grand style until be came near to the County-buildings, where a boat 
He declared, however, if they attempted 
to come near him, he would upset them; and they were thus kept at 
bay till another boat went to their assistance. Even then he dived 
under the buats. and it was not till after a 


and endeavoured to escape; 


severe strugele that they succeeded in getting him between the buats, | 


and thus dragced him on board. On landing he again made a desperate 
attempt to get away, but he was overpow eredand handcuffed, and laid on 
a hand-cart, with a ¢ He was in this way 
conveyed to the barracks in safety but very much ex! austed. Ile is 
now, however, nearly recovered 
nearly a mile.—Perth Advertiser 


reat-coal wrapped round him. 


Singular Circumstance.—Last week, a* Mr. A. Metcalf, keeper to Lord 
Lowther, in Ravenstondale, was ranging the fields with his gun, he o! 
served a hawk hovering near him, and while preparing to give it a shot, 

field-fare flew in terror ageinst his breast, and then perched on his 
shoulder: he fired at the hawk with the first berrel, wi ile the field-fare 
sat still, bat missed ; 


From first to last he must have swam | 


the hawk, intent upon his pr y, disregarded the| 


Alfred. 
Ripe blackberries were this week gathered from a bramble in Sa 
wens a singular proof of the gealel atmosphere of this neighbourhood hood 


and the extraordinary mildness of the season. ere were abundance 


ot blosso d green berri . 
Pareory 40. and ¢ Tries on the saime.— Plymouth Telegraph.— 


Captain Polhill’s version of Robert le 
Dake; or the Mystic Branch. 
music by Meye r. 


Anccdote af Burns.—lt is not probably 


Diable is to be called Damen 
It is to have the whole of the celebrated 


enerally known that the poet 


| once paid our “ merry city” a visit, though there is no doubt that he did 


once at least get‘ unco happy” within our ancient walls ‘ 
into the eity A horseback; and his oag was turned out to hay me 
hours. The horse, as may well be supposed, having such a master, was 
a brute of taste, and took it into his head that the grass in a field helen 
ing to our worthy corporetion, which adjoined that in which it had beew 
put, was of a better and sweeter favour than its own allotment, and ac 
cordingly made good « lodgement there. The Mayor impounded the 
horse, and neat morning when Burns heard of the disaster, he wrote 
the following stanza + 

Was eer puir poet sae befitted, 

The maister drunk—the horse committed:— 

Puir harmless beast! tak thee nae care 

Thou'lt be a horse when he's uae mair (Mayor) 
His worship's mayorality, we should have premised, was about to ex 
on the day the stanza was written. It is said that when the Mayor heard 
whose horse he had impounded, he gave instant orders for its liberation 
—exclaiming, “Let him have it, or the job will be heard for ages to 
come. '—Carlisle Journal. 

The Lae Paramount.—It has been observed, that, since the never-to- 
be-forgotten month of August, 1539, the loaves and fishes of the civics 
monarchy of the French have been parcetied out amongst Afteen dun- 
dred and sixty three limbs of the law! They have doffed the gown, to put 
on the paraphernalia of cabinet ministers, attorney-general, King's ad- 
vocates, advocates-substitute, prefects, and deputy prefects, &e. Out 
of the which premises,” observes one of thelr aculty, “it appeareth, 
that our government is neither an aristocracy, nora democracy, but to 
all intents and purposes, an absolute advocacracy. 


Lady Dacre’s new piece of “ Isaure” is expressly written for the bene 
fitof Miss Fanny Kemble. It will be produced at Covent Garden in the 
course of the present season. A comedy grounded on an episode in the 
Life of Frederick the Great, from the pen of another titled authoress, 
will probably mt after Easter, Lady Charlotte Bury's Poem oo 
Italy is also on the eve of publication, and it is said to contain some 
sketches of great beauty and excellence, 


The Baron de Neoman will perform the diplomatic functions of Prince 
Esterhazy, during his Highness’s absence 

The remains of the late Vice Admiral Lord Henry Paulet, K. C. B., 
who died at Titchfield, on the 2th ult., were interred yesterday week, 
at Amport Park, Hampshire. Lord Henry, who distinguished bimeelf in 
various engagements during the late war, was nominated Kaight Com- 
mander of the Bath on the 2nd of January, 115, and attained the rank of 
Vice-Admiral of the red on the 12th of August, #19 In 1813, bis Lord- 
ship was appointed one of the Lords of the Admirality, which office he 
continued to fill till the end of the year I-16, when he was succeeded by 
Sir Heary Warrender. 

Prince Esterhazy left town on Tuesday, on his retarnto Vienna. HH. 
Excellency had been the representative of the Austrian Government at 
the Court of St. James's for nearly seventeen years. 

The Baroness de Feuchéres has arrived in town, ond is about to en- 
gage the mansion in Tilney Street, May Fair, formerly oceupied by the 
Earl of Yarmouth, 

A new writ tas been ordered for Ennis, in the room of the Right Hon 
ourable Vesey Fitzgerald, now Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey. 

Prince Lieven, the Russian Ambassador, has performed the functions 
of his distinguished office for a longer period than any other foreign dip- 
lomatist, having been the representative of the great autoorat of the 
north, before the conclusion of the French war. On the accession of the 
present Emperor of Russia to the throne of the Czars, his Majesty con- 
ferred the rank of a Prince of the Empire on Count Lieven, as a testimo- 
ny ot Imperial a) probation of his public services. 


By the demise of Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander Inglis Coohranes 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath is placed at the disposal 
of his Majesty. Sir Alexander was wounded in the engegement be- 
tween Lord Rodney and Count de Guichen, in the West Indies, in April, 
1780; and commanded the Theis, of 38 guns, on the Halifex sta tion, 
from 1794 to 1797. In 1800, he was appointed to the Ajax, of 80 gms, 
in which he accompanied Lord Keith and Sir Ralph Abercombie 30 
Egypt; aad, in 1404, he was promoted toa flag, The following yearhe 
was made Commander-in-Chief on the Leeward Islands, and attacked 
the French squadron of Admiral de Siegler, off St, Domingo, 6th of 
Feb., 1806, and took the whole, consisting of one ship of 120 guns, two 
of 84, and two of 74, for which he was nominated a Koight of the Bath; 
and on (the 12th of August, 1819, he was advanced to the rank of Admi- 


:| ralof the White 


On Wednesday, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, was re-elected member for 
the City of Westminster, without opposition, 

Charles X. and the Royal Family of France have taken Oman's Ho- 
tel, in Chariotte-square, Edinburgh, and Colington House, to reside in 
during their temporary removal from Holyrood House. 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Musical parties have been very general in Paris during the last few 
weeks; andiat (hese reunions, the coiffure Greque has been almost univer- 
| sally adopted. Nothing, indeed, could be more becoming to the female 

artistes, whose vocal talents have been under contribution on these oc- 
casions. The Greek head-dress, adorned with gold chains or rows of 
pearls, worn with a dress of green or ruby velvet, crossed on the bosom 
in antique folds, is a costume which cannot fail to set off a beautiful wo- 
man to advantage 
| Turbans are much in favour; those composed of gauze, embroidered 
in gold or silver, have ends trimmed with fringe, which descend on one 
iside. At the ball 7 given by M. Perier, Madame V wore a tar- 
| ban of cherry coloured gauze, round which were twisted the long tresses 
of her beautiful fair hair; the ends, arranged in ringlet curls, descended 
from the crown of her head, where the turban was open. The front 
hair was divided in two bands, and on the centre of the forehead was & 
superb cameo. The turbans a la Moabite are exceedingly becoming to 
faces which are sufficiently youtbfal to dispense with hair on the fore- 
head; for unless the hair be entirely concealed, this turban loses all its 
originality of effect. "The Moabite turban is usually white, ornamented 
with gold or silver 

We lately observed a very pretty ball dress, composed of pink, moire, 
trimmed at the (op of the hem with a wreath embroidered in white silk. 
The corsage was surrounded by a double mantilla of blonde. The 
coiffure worn with this dress, consisted of a beret of pink velvet, adorned 
with two large white feathers, tipped with pink. 

Among the newest artificial flowers, tulips, of various colours, have 
duced They have a beantiful effect, when tastefally 








been intr 
| disposed 
Gants d manchone are another nov elty. These gloves have at top - 
wide trimming of far, which may be turned over the hands like a moff. 
Muff: of embroidered velvet and cashmere are much worn, thou hb 
fur muffs decidedly predominate. A muff is occasionally formed of a 
long cashmere shaw!, rolled ap, with the palm leaves outside. — Feb il 


Mr. Hunt, on Tharedey, obtained £50 damages of the Times newspa- 
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_ Mr. Hunt conducted bis own case, and stated that the 

soley nye Times had ruined him in bis profession! Mhich of bis 

did he meant 

The Rev. G. Crabbe, the celebrated poet, erpired at the Rectory: | 
house, Trowbridge, on Friday week. inthe 73d year of his age. Inde- 

ndent of bis literary reputation, such was the high estimation in which 
be. Crabbe was held, that on his decease becoming known, the shop- 
windows of the whole town were immediately half-closed. 

The Earl of Egremont has offered a free passnge to Canada, to any | 

of good character, residing in the parishes where his Susses 
estates are situated, who may be desirous of emigrating to that country. 

Fortune's Frolic—There wes lately a performer acting at the Dover 
theatre, on a salary not passing twenty shillings a-week, and, of course, | 
though he had served in the army, he was somewhat puzzied how to car- | 
ry on the war, when news came that a young relative, a Laronet, was 80 
more, and thet the actor succeeded to the title, and £17,000 per annuum. | 
—Sunday Times.—[ A fact. The person alluded to is Sir — Anstruther ; | 
he was eating a shilling dinner in one of the Bow-street ordinaries, when 
the newspaper containing the account of the death of his relative, was 
placed in bis hands. — Globe. 

We perceive by the letter of a Brussels Correspondent that several | 
attempts have been made in Brussels to induce tlhe King t » abdicate, and 
it seems that they had at one time nearly taken effect. His Majesty, 
however, has lately hada communication from Russia, which has given 
him greaf satisfaction, and led to a belief in the stability of the Belgic 
throne, which be did not previously possess. 

The Cour Royale of Paris has decided that a marriage of French sab- 
jects contracted in England is velid, if the parties have married with the | 
sanction of their parents, and have lived together as man and wile; al- | 
though the formalities of the publication required by the Freuch law, | 
may not have been adhered to. 

The Duke of Reichstadt is really fiancé to the Archduke Charles's 
daughter; that marriage will completely do away with any chance, 
however slight, the young Duke might have inthe once formidable apa- 
nage of his father. 

Mr. 8. Canning bas left Napoli di Romania, to resume his old post of 
Ambassador at Constantinople. 


A Parisian tailor has recently taken out a porate fora machine by 





dous cavals: opens to us the best markets in the world; affords due faci- 
lity to the emigration and settlement amongot us of a loyal and indus- 
triows British population, and stimulates our industry by special legisla- 
tive provisions, in favour of the steple productions coy cones 

We feel must thankful to your Majesty and your Imperial Parliament, 
for granting us the privilege, by our Representatives in the Assembly, to 
assist in “ making laws for the peace, welfare and good hea: mame of 
the Colony, so far as regards internal affairs; aud we fully rely on the 
wisdom, discrimination, and patriotism of the local Legislature, or reme- 
dying all imperfections that may be found to exist in our Provincial 
laws; for correcting such abuses as may be at any time discovered in 
the mode of their administration, and for adapting them, 43 occasion 
may require, to the ever varying circumstances and relations of society 
in this rapidly improving dependency of your Majesty's Imperial Crown. 

We respectfully inform your Majesty tbat we are opposed to all inno- 
vations on the Constitution of our Government, as new by law estab- 
lished, being by past experience abundandantly convinced of its excel- 
lence and efficiency.; ie 

We 'beg to state to your Majesty our humile opinion that the con- 
seientions and zealous conduct of his Excellency, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of this Province, in the impartial and constitutional discharge of the 
duties of his high office, claims our grateful acknowledgements and should 
ensure him the confidence of the people over whom he rales, as we ven- 
ture to hope it will also recommend him to the gracious approbation of 
your Majesty. on 

Thus content with our present favoured lot, appreciating the advan- 
tages we have hitherto derived from our connection with England, and 
humbly relying on your Majesty’: gracious disposition to perpetuate the 
enjoyment of them to your Majesty's Province of Upper Canada; we, 
as dutiful subjects, fervently implore the Almighty Governor of the Uni- 
verse that your Majesty may long continue to reign in happiness and 
glory over apeacefcl, prosperous and united Empire. 


—— 
NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

(The Legislature of the state of Maine have adopted the following 
resolutions by a vote of 18 to 6 in the Senate, and 50 to 69 in the House 
of Representatives. } . 

Resolve respecting the territory lying north and east of the rivers St. John and 
St. Francis. 

Whereas, information has been commmunicated by the agent of this 

state at Washington, that it is proposed that Maine should code to the 





means of which the human figure is measured for garments with unde- 
viating accuracy. 

Accounts from Naples state that the eruptions from Mount Vesuvius 
suddenly consed at the precise moment of the late earthquake being felt 
along the chain of the Appenines. We also learn that the same shock 
was slightly feit at Rome. 

A letter from Palermo of the 3rd ulf, states, that in the place of the | 
volcanic island which had existed for some months between Sciacco | 
and Pantelleria, and disappeared lately, is now seen a column of boiling | 
water about twenty-four feet in diamcter, rising from between ten to | 
thirty feet above the surface of the sea, and ,exhaling a strong bitumi- 
nous odour. 

I will never marry a woman who can't carve, said M——. Why? 
Because she would not be a good help meat for me. 

One day last week some workmen in the employ of Mr. Comber, 
of Ditching, discovered in a copse, while grubbin up underwood, 
twelve spoons of a very large size, mounted with gold, and also several 
gold coins of the reign of Charles U1. 

Conundrum. —W hat part of the human face, in cold weather, is like an 
article of x lady's dress which is agreeable at the same time !—Give it 
up? Chin-chilly ! 


Mr. Sloman, the comedian of the Coburg and other minor theatres, 


was, on Sanday se’ nnight, baptised as a Christian, in Great Marlow 
Church. 

Pantomimes.—Four hundred persons are nightly employed in the pan- 
tomime at Covent-garden Theatre, on the stage, behind the scenes, and 
In the orchestra. Of this n@nber are 90 carpenters in the machinary, 
property and scenic department. The usual cost of one of these relics 
of olden Christmas at a patent theatre is £2,000. ; and upwards of £10, 
000. are anually expended in producing pantomimes for the amusement 
of the large and little children of this great metroplis, 


A point of great interest to the theatrical and musical world was set, 
tled on Monday. Mr. Zerbini, the leader of the band at the Olympic 
brought an action against Madame Vestris, who had discharged him at a 
week's notice. Mr. Vining, Mr. Yates, and Mr. Bunn, said that they 
considered, when no agreement was made, that it was eptional to dis 


charge the leader of the band at any time ; but the jury thought the con- 


trary, and cast thefair widow in £22. 10s, damages. 


—f>— 
MEETING AT KINGSTON; UPPER CANADA, 

The following petition to the King, was adopted ata public meeting 
of the inhabitants of Kingston, convened at the Court House, on Friday, 
the 2d day of Mareh, 1532, John McLean, Esq. in the Chair. It was 
signed by a large and respectable number. 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sovereign: We the inhabitants of the town of Kings- 
ton, in your Majesty's province of Upper Canada, humbly beg leave to 
lay at the foot of your Majesty's throne this testimony of our faithful 
and devoted attachment to your Majesty's Royal person and Govern- 
ment; and to assure your Majesty of our unabated admiration of the 
free anid glorious Constitution of tk 2 United Kingdom: in which senti- 
ments we believe that a very large majority of our fellow-subjects in this 
province fully and heartily concur. 

We consider that the relations which have long happily subsisted be- 
tween Great Britain and Upper Canade, have been productive of unmin- 
gled benefit te this country, and that they should be studiously cherished 
by all enlightened and patriotic persons, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among the many signal acts of kindness, performed for our behoof, 
by the government of the parent state, which should ensure our lasting 
gratitude, there is one that specially demands our present notice, viz: 
the grant of a constitution in the year 1791, formed by England's great- 
est statesmen, ou the model of the British constitution, and designed to 
be as exact an imitation of, it as the circumstances of our colonial condi 
tion would admit. 

Possessing this liberal form of government, Upper Canada has flourish- 
edin an eminent manner, and, now, by the blessing of Providence, 
and under the mild and fostering sway of your Majesty, who is only 
known to your Majesty's subjects in this distant portion of your do- 
minions, by your Royal acts of beneficence and generosity, exhibiting 
a rare and cheering picture of progressive prosperity, comfort and 
happiness. 

Notwithstanding the unparallelled good fortune of our social condi- 
tion, we lament to inform your Majesty, that certain restless individuals 
are busily endeavouring to excite and mislead the minds of the people, 
and by a reckless system of misrepresentation, to persuade them tha! 
they are oppressed by many weighty grievances, against the continuance 


of which they urge the necessity of presenting a remonstrance to your | 


Majesty. 

We beg to assure your Majesty that we wh ily disapprove of, and con- 
demn the vonduct of those persons, who, by the perversion end distor- 
t ha ‘ 
the mvention of imaginary rrievances, and unworthy means. are thus 
striving to agitate the minds of the loyal inhabitants of this prevince, to 
alienate their affections (rom your Royal Person, and to weaken, if not 
destroy their attachment to those institutions, (the worthy gift of a great 
and glorious nation,) which. notwithstanding the machinations of such 


7} hy . ie ' 
as seek to su*vert them, it will, we fondly trust. be the constant pride 
and care of your Majesty's Canadian People to cherish and uphold. 
. rit nin » : = sf iti 
In proof, may it plens your M ajesty, of the highly favoured cundition 


of this provinee, we find justice duly and impartially administered ; 
cis il and religious liberty the most com} lete and perfect universally en- 
joyed: the tases so light that the pe ple are scarcely aware that they 
pay any, exeept the local assessme its; a debt (incurred for purposes of 
tuternal improvement) this is inconsiderable, and might be ti aidet “d io 
a few years; an invigorating and healthy climate + eudtiy Giteadine 
ia broad lakes and magnificent rivers; and a soil cve~ rewarding the ln 
bours of the husbandman with the most bounteous eegunion Whil at 
the same time the parent state shelters and defends us with ‘bh or mi hy 
wgis, erects and garrisons our forts, constyucts, for our hence stapes 


| bled to make such an arrangement with Great Britain, as may best com- 


) asa sovereign and independent state, and has denied and continue to 


f facts, the industrious dissemination of groundless complaints, | 


| United States her claim and jurisdiction over that portion of territor 
| which lies northerly and easterly of the line recommended by the arbi- 
| ter, for an ample indemnity, in order that the United States may be ens- 


port with the interests and honour of the United States. 

And whereas the Government of Maine has respectfully declared, and 
now declares, that the right of soil and jurisdiction in said territory, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the treaty of 1783is in the state of Maine 


deny, the right of the General Government to cede the same to any 


te consist of five commissioners, one for each department, 

whole weuld be brought under the consideration of the relies Nn 
and the proceedings would be regularly noted Ly the se While 
occupying aa opposite seat he had fought hard to reduce six commis- 
sioners to four, and the then administration yielded. (Hear.) He 

would now give a brief specimen of the “ gleanings” with which he 

hed been reproached. Last year be had done something, and if the 

present plan were adopted, the account would then stand thus—reduced 

nine commissioners, £10,000 ; three secretaries, £2,600: sixty-six su- 
perior officers, 19,7504; thirty-one inferior officers, 2,7251.; and sixty- 
two clerks, 13,9201.; forming a total saving, if bis measure were receed- 
ed to, upon the civil establishment of the navy, leaving superannnations 
out of the account, of 49,0001. He proposed that the Admiralty showld 

audit their treasurer's accounts at the close of the financial year, and 

give the treasurer an acqnittance. The accounts themselves might be 
kept open till the 30th o November, which would be adopting so much 
of the French system of accounts as appeared applicable to the navel 
service of this country. The Admiralty should, on the 30th of Novem. 

ber, transmit to the board of audit the treasurer's account closed up to 
the 31st of March, and the accounts, together with all vouchers, should 
undergo an effectual audit, and that it should be the duty of the anditors 

on the 31st of January of each year, to lay on the table of the House a 
balance-sheet certified by them, subdivided according to the heads of 
the estimates, showing the appropriations, and where there had beena 
surplus or the contrary; and thet they should also state whether there 
had been any errors, and whether there were any interrogatories they 
might wish to put. He trusted the measure was a redemption of all the 
pledges he had given when on the other side of the House, and in unison 

with the principles which he and his Hon. Friends had supported. The 
Hon. Baronet moved accordingly, and sat down amid loud eheers. 

Sir T.B. MARTIN said the Navy Board was charged with disobe- 
dience and insubordination, because they had fearlessly and frankly ob- 
jected from time to time to impracticable propositions. { Hear, hear.? 
He had always spoken out when his opinion was asked, during forty-six 
years of public service. He had told the Admirality a bundred times, 
** your orders are directly contrary to my opinion, but I will carry them 
into effect with as much zeal as if the proposal was my own. e ac- 
knowledged that the works at Woolwich had exceeded the grant, but it 
is because the sen wall would have fallen into the water if it had not 
been worked at day and night. [Hear.] Sums have been voted for 
one thing and applied to another ever since the navy was a navy. 
There never was any concealment. The Right Hon. Raronet had not 
said what was the reason he (Sir T. B. Mertin) had been pat out of 
office ; but he should be gratified to hear that he bad been put out of 
office for having dared to speak his real sentiments to the First Lord of 


| the Admirality. {Hear.] There was no disobedience of orders: the 


Right Hor. Baronet, in great anger, wrote to the Navy Poard to ask why 
it Tia not give effect to such an order? The answer was because no 
order had been given, [Hear, hear.] In all his career he had never met 
a more able and honest public servant than Sir R. Sebbings, yet this re- 
spectable man, after 50 years devoted to the public service, had received 





| foreign power, without the coasentof Maine, and bas communicated 

resolutions to that effect to the General Government, and bas claimed 
| of that Government the protection guarantied to every state by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

And whereas the legislature of Maine is disposed to regard the propo- 
sition aforesaid as emanating from a disposition on the part of the ge- 
neral government, to promote the interests, and preserve the peace of 
the nation, without violating the rights of Maine, or disregarding the ob- 
| ligations resting upon the whole Union to protect each state in the full 
| enjoyment of its territory ane rights of jurisdiction, and willing to meet 
| the proposition in a like spirit in which it is believed to have been made, 

therefore 
Resolved, That upon the appointment by the President of the United 
States, of a person or persons to enter into negotiation with this state, 
for the relinquishment, by this state, tothe United States, of her claim 
to said teritory, and for the cession of the jurisdiction thereof, on the one 
part, and for an ample indemnity therefore, on the other part, and notice 
thereof being communicated to the governor, the governor, with the 
advice or council, be, and he is hereby authorised and requested to ap- 
point commissioners on the part and in behalf of this state to treat with 
such person or persons, so appointed by the President on the subject 
aforesaid ; and any agreement or treaty, to be made in pursuance of this 
resolve, is to be submitted to the Legislature of Maine for approval or 
| rejection; and until such an agreement or treaty be so submitted to and 
| approved by the Legislature of Maine, nothing herein contained shall 
be construed, in any way, as implying the assent of this state to the line 
| of boundary recommended by the arbiter, or to the right of the general 
government to adopt our sanction of that line instead of the line describ- 
ed in the treaty of 1783. 

Resolved, that the Government be requested forthwith to communi 
cate the foregoing preamble and resolution, confidentially, to the agent 
of this state, at Washington, and also to the executive of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to afford to that commonwealth the opportn- 
nity of adopting such measures as she may consider expedient in rela- 
tion to her interest in said territory. 

(This resolve was sentto the legislature of Massachusetts, where at 
the last dates it was under discussion, and where propositions to amend 
it had been offered. ] 








| 





Kmperial Parliament, 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CIVIL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NAVY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14. 
Sir J. GRAHAM asked leave to bring ina bill to amend the laws re- 
| lating to the business of the civil departments of the navy, and make 
other regulations for the more effectually carrying on the duties of the 
same. The Admiralty Board was changed with every ministry, aud the 
| Navy and Victualling Boards were appointed by patents which the 














notice of dismissal, and he supposed some millwright was to be substi- 
i tuted in his place. (Hear, hear.) As long, however, as a ship floated 
| on the sea, his talents would be remembered when his traducers would 
be forgotten. (Hear, hear. ] 

Sir G. COCKBURN said, that when he was at the Admiralty, a vast 
number of changes had been proposed, and he did not find that the Na- 
vy Board always went with the Admiralty; but he was bound fo say his 
firm opinion was, that the opposition of the board was not only honest, 
but that the statement of its opinion was extremely valuable to the Ad- 
miralty. (Hear.] He feared the new scheme would not do well. 

Sir G. CLERK would not oppose this Bill on the cursory view he at 
present had, and he would assist the Right Hon. Baronet in every useful 
object he wished to effect. But he thought that one part of the present 
plan would only aggravate some of the evils complained of, and that in 
other parts it would be totally impracticable. He regretted that the 
Right Hon. Baronet had not found amongst those under his command 
some man of independent mind like his Hon. Friend (Sir Byam Martin) 
to point out to him the evil of many parts of his new plan. A part of the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s speech would lead to the idea that there was not 
a sufficient supply of stores ; whereas, the Right Hon. Baronet had found, 
on examination, that be had no necessity to make purchases to the 
amount of more than half the sum of £800,000, for which he had taken 
avote. What had not been wanted for stores had been devoted to pay- 
ing the wages of the extra men engaged for the Tagus and Mediterra- 
nean expeditions, and left besides a balance of £1,000,000 in the Trea- 
sary, with which the service was now carried on. He thought the load 
of business to be transferred tothe Admiralty by this measure would for- 
rbid its existence even for aweek. The dismissal of a man so distin- 
guished, so eminent, as Sir R. Seppings, would strike England, nay Eu- 

ope, with astonishment. 

Sir R. PEEL approved all the reduction that could be made eonsist- 
ently with an efficient discharge of official duties. Me must maintain, 
however, that the present administration should not have the appoint- 
ment of officers, who were to hold their situations permanently, and as 
irrevocable by any new administration that should come into power. 

Mr. CROKER would not enter into the statements of the Right Hon. 
Baronet, but he disputed his facts, denied his reasonings, disapproved 
his courses, and more than doubted his success. Me should, however, 
reserve his arguments for a more fitting occasion. 

Leave was given to bringin the bill. 


—~— 


REFORM BILL. 
House of Commons, Feb. 21. 

All the clauses having been disposed of, Schedule A, which disfran- 
chises 56 Boroughs, was put and carried. The Committee then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Schedule B. On the question that Pe- 
tersfield (Hampshire) form a portion of this Schedule— 

Mr. SHIEL said, that instead of moving the amendment of which he 
had given notice, and which related to Petersfield, as well as to four 
other boroughs enumerated in Schedule B, he should at once, with the 


;ecrown bad never revoked. There was in consequence an nnder-cur- | view of saving the time of the Committee, move that Petersfield be ad- 


rent of resistanee against the Admiralty by the inferior boards. Yet 
the Admiralty Board alone was answerable for the conduct of naval af- 
fairs. The subordinate boards had been dismissed by the Lord High 


| 


ded to Schedule A, and that the figures 57, instead of the figures 56, be 
inserted in the first clause of the bill. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL observed that the committee could not now 





| Admiral, the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and the naval glory of | make an alteration in the figures of a clause which had already been 
England soon followed. He read extracts of evidence before commit- | agreed to. 


| tees, and from reports to the House, to prove that the subordinate boards 
| had often acted improperly. From 1825 to 1830, Parliament voted 
£270,000, and these boards spent £835,000, drawing the £566 ,000}irom 
| other sources, while buildings in the same period had cost les by 
| £1,029,000 than the Parliament had thought proper to spend on them. 


His predecessor in office had prescribed that a ledger, containing an ac- | 


|; count of the receipt and issue of stores, should be kept at the out-port, 
and another at the Navy Board. If these two ledgers were properly 
he committed without detection. A more judicious regulation, if cur- 
rectly carried into effect, could not be devised. But it unfortunately 
happened that, up to the present moment it was impossible to get any in 
formation from the ledger at the Navy office. His predecessor had also 
settled that the labourers in the dock-yards should not exceed 6000 men, 
yet 7,473 men were employed there on the last day of last month. Thus 
did the Navy Board thwart the Admiralty; and the public stores were 
so ill-guarded, that several tons of copper had been taken from Chat- 
ham and sold at Birmingham, the low price asked having caused the dis- 
covery. Under the present system he had found it impracticable to es 
timate the cost of a vessel. (Hear.] Ife therefore should propose to the 
House the abolition of the Navy and Victualling Boards—[hear,’—and 
that the who'e management of the naval affairs of this country, all that 
concerned the building of ships, the repair of ships, the nece ssary outlay 
for the support of the navy, the application to Parliament for sums to ine et 
the naval service, &c., should be placed under the sole controul of that 
single board which was alone re sponsible atthe moment. [Hear.] He 
would divide the Adm rally department thus—1. The Surveyor-Gene- 
ral to superintend the do¢ k-yards and ships. 2. The Accountant-Gene- 
} accounts of both the present boards by double entry 


} ral to conduet the 
| 3. The Storekeeper-General to superintend articles of consumption 


} 4. The Superintendant of the Victualling Department. 5. The head | 


of the Medical Department. All to be appointed under warrant by the 
Admiralty Board, and to retain their offices on good behaviour; They 
would not be liable to change with the ministry. The Admiralty Board 


| kept, and agreed with each other, it was impossible that any fraud could | 


of disfranchised boroughs, of whose members the House might after- 
| wards make a distribution. He then, by a reference to the Govern- 
| ment returns, showed that Amersham, which was totally disfranchised, 
| was both more populous, and paid more taxes than Petersfield, which 
was proposed to be placed in Schedule B. [Cheers from the oppo- 
sition 
Lord ALTHORP said it was impossible for him serionsly to argue 
against the reasonableness of the proposition made by the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman, so far as concerned Petersfield itself. Whether 
Petersfield, considered by itself, was a borough that ought to send mem- 
bers to Parliament, was a question that he should not pretend to go into ; 
he was not able to argue it against the Hon. and Learned Member as @ 
reformer— he should have the greatest difficulty in doing so. The only 
way in which he should deal with that question was with respect to the 
policy of introducing it considered with respect to the measure of re 
form itself. He thought in that view of the question, that it would be 
most impolitic to increase the number of disfranchised boroughs at the 
present momert. [Hear, hear, from some Hon Member.] He under- 
stood the cheer of the Hon. Member, but he should state now, as he 
had stated before, that it would be more prudent not‘ to create unnece> 
sary opposition to the great measure of reform, by carrying the princi- 
pie of disfranchisement further than the list had now carried it. He 
should, therefore, oppose the motion of his Hon. and Learned Friend. 
Sir. R. PEEL observed that the short speech of the Noble Lord oppo- 
site had given rise to most im] ortant reflections—to reflections of an op- 
First, it gave rise to reflections as to the permanency 
of the measure. [Cheers.] That it would not be permanent he had 
ften said. and he had now the authority of the Noble Lord for making 
the assertion. What didthe Noble Lord say? That the addition of Pe- 
tersfeld to schedule A was not prudential at the present moment. 
[Cheers. and cries of “‘No.”"] The Noble Lord did not wish to seve 
Pr tersheld itself but only for the present, for prudential reasons— 
(Cheers, and cries of ‘‘ No.” }—which was as much as to say that he 


| ~ Mr. SHIEL said that his object was to obtain an additional number 
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would take advantage of the earliest opportunity to carry the principle 
on which the Bill was founded a good dealfurther. [Loud cheers from 
the opposition. ] That was a reflection of anxiety and alarm; but it was 
attended with a reflection of a consolatory nature. He rejoiced to hear 
from the Noble Lord that mo violent i with the conduct of the 
House of Peers would be attempted. [Cheers from the oppaesition.} Such 
was the necessary inference from the Noble Lord's observation about the policy 
not adding to schedule A. If the votes of the House of 
eers in opposition to the Bill were to be overborne by a = addition 
to the peerage, he saw no reason ‘yby the Noble Lord need fear creating 
unnecessary opposition by putting Petersfield into schedule A. As to the 
very clear and convincing speech of the Hon. and Learned Member op- 
posite, he begged to say, that with every word of it he most fully coneur- 
red. The Hon. and Learned Member had demonstrated the absurdity 
which existed in the Bill, and so far as that went he (Sir R. Peel) fally 
concurred with the Hon. and Learned Member; but, on the motion it- 
self, he rejoived to find, from the dictum ofthe Noble hord, that Peters- 
field was safe, and he should support the Noble Lord in keeping it so.— 
[Loud yo 
Mr. STANLEY congratulated the Right Hon. Baronet on these noisy 
cheers—-[cheering;] and he congratulated the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Shiel) onthe support which the Rt. Hon. Baronet had 
afforded him—support that must have mede the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman somewhat suspicious of the prudence and propriety of his mo- 
tion, which had thus been made the means of embarrassing the passing 
of the measure of reform. This was the second time that the Right 
Hon. Beronet, with whose ability to seize a single point, and turn it to 
advantage, they were all acquainted, had put himself between the two 
sides of the House to ge the working of the spirit of conciliation. 
(Cheers.] This was the second ‘ime that the Right Hon. Baronet had 
taunted them withthe concessions they had made. The Right Hon. 
Baronet had misinterpreted the speech of his Noble Friend, who had 
not said that the measure would not be permanent, or that for the pur- 
oses of the present moment it was prudential not to include Petersfield 
tn schedule A, but who had said that, with a view to avoid creating un- 
necessary © nosition to the passing of this measure, he should not wish 
the introduction of Petersfield into that schedule, though, considered 
by itself, and without refereace to the measure, he was not prepared to 
say that Petersfield was entitled to send members to Parliament. On 
the former occasion the government had adopted a certain rule, by the 
operation of which fifty-six boroughs were to be disfranchised—they had 


met with opposition to their bill in the other house—they bad been | 


taunted here and there with having adopted the rule of population. 
They had now adopted that of assessed taxes—they were equally taunt- 
ed for having done so; but there was this remarkable circumstance, that 
the results gained upon employing two different} rules were, with a 
very small variation, the same. The Right. Hon. Baronet had assumed 
that the bill would not be permanent; it would be so—and the govern- 
ment had lent their aid to make it so, by adopting one grand principle, 
and assing the House to confirm that, and in consideration of that prin- 
ciple to pass over minor details. No doubt the Right Hon. Gentleman 
and his party were prepared to compliment the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber, whose proposition so much tended to assist them in embarrassing 
one passing of this measure. He should not follow the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet’s artful insinustion in int;oducing the question of the creation of peers 
—he should only say that it was not their wish to raise more opposition 
to the measure than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CROKER was astonished at the speech of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
who seemed to accuse them of ingratitude for not receiving as a boon that which 
both he and the Noble Lord admitted to be conceded to expediency. [Cheers. 
The Hon. and Learned Gentleman opposite had stated most powerfully the ab- 
surdity of ths ‘ui by comparison he had instituted between Amersham and Pe- 
terafield. Tie Noble Lord need not tell them that this bill was a permanent measure 
---[No, no, no,}---that it was but the expedient of a moment---[No, no, no,]---he 
need not prophecy that it would be buttemperary. All were convinced of it; but 
he (Mr. Croker) would tell them, that its life and existence woula last little be- 
lon this moment, but that its character with the country would last for ever, 


Cheers fromboth sides of the house 

Mr. SHEIL should not press his motion to adivision. He should not have 
made it if he had thought it would produce sucha debate, [A laugh.] 

Mr. Croker---With reference to what has falllen fromthe Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman, ! wish merely to say, that whenever I rise to state my opinion upon 
any question house may be assured that I will not change that opinion right 
round befor« down. [{Hear,hear.] Motion withdrawn. 


EXTRAORDINARY DEBATE—SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


House of Commons, Feb. 15. 

The English Cholera Preventive Bill being under consideration 

Mr. Briscoe wisned to introduce into toe preamble that the cholera was an 
affiiction of God, 

Mr. Hume thought it might with quite as much propriety be denounced a bless- 
ing of God He would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Lefro, and Mr. Shaw professed themselves of opinion that the words were 
peculiarly applicable ; and exhorted Mr. Briscoe to persisi in moving their mser- 
tion. Mr. Brisece, however, on the enireaty of Lord Althorp, withdrew his mo- 


} 





= BOARD OF HEALTH. 
ei er roti a issued last night :—Central Board of Health, Coun- 


22. 
, February 21, 1332, 3 o'clock, P.M. 
ecigimebouse, Feb. 21.—Remaining tt last t2, new cases 0, died 0, recover- 
@, remaining 2, igsai cases Som comattecdinedt of duadiee 7, 4 
Afloat in the river, Feb. 21.—Remaiaing at last report 1, new cases 1, died 0, 
recovered 0, remaining 2. Total cases from commencement of disease 6, deaths 3 
Southwark, Feb, 21.—Remaining at last report 2, new cases 2, died 3, recover- 
“> remaining 1. Total cases from commencement of disease 24, deaths 13. 
hitechapel, Feb. 21.--Remaining at last report 0, new cases |, died 1, reco- 
veeee remaimng 0. Total cases from commencement of disease |, deaths |. 
-ases before reported at Lambeth, Rotherhithe, and Ratcliffe, 7, deaths 7. 
Total cases ....... «---. 45 | Deaths 28 


Newcastle, Feb. 20,—Re waining at last report 7, new cases 2, died 1, recovered | 


2, remaining 6. ‘Total cases ‘rom commencement of disease 954, deaths 299. 
North Shields, &c. Feb. 20.--Remaining at last report 56, new cases 3, died 2, 


recovered 2, remaining 55. Total cases from commencement of disease 307, | 


deaths 82. 

South Shields, &e. Feb. 20.—Remaining at last report 3, new cases 1, died 1, 
Wa 1, remaining 2. Total cares from commencement of discase 11, 
ae s 5 

Retton, &e. Feb. 20.—Remaing at last re port 16, new cases 5, died 0, recovered 
8, remaining 13. Total cases from commencement of diease 462, deaths 91. 

faddington, &c. Feb. 19.--Remaining at last report 7, new cases 0, died 0, 
recovered 1, remainging 6, Total cases from commencement of disease 131, 
deaths 60, 

Tranent, NB., Feb, 18.—Remaining at last report 40, new cases 1, died 0, re- 

Ss 4, remaining 37. Total cases from commepcemedt of disease 278, 
ealis 76, 

Preston Pans, Feb, 18.—Remsining at last report 17, new cases 0, died Q, re- 
covered 5, remaining 42, Total cases from commencement of disease 110, 
deaths 21, 

North Berwick, Feb. 17.—Remaining at last report 2, new cases 0, died 0, reco- 
vered 2, remaining 0. ‘Total cases from commencement of disease 16, deaths 7. 

Edinburgh Feb, 19.—Remaining at last report 0, new cases 1, died 0, recovered 
0, remaining !. Total cases from commencement of disease 21, deaths 14, 

Kirkintilloch, Feb. 19.—Remaining at last report 2, new cases 1, died 1, reco* 
vered 1,remaining !, Total cases from commencement of disease 76, deaths 29. 

Glasgow, N. B., Feb. 19.—Remaining at last report 13, new cases 6, died 3, 
y ree 2, remaining 14. Total cases from commencement of disease 43, 

eaths 14, 

Morley Hill, N.B. Feb. 19.—Remaining atlast report 4, new cases 1, died 0, 
recovered 3, remaining 2. Total cases from commencement of disease 19, deaths 7. 

Paisley, Feb. 19.—Remaining at last report 6, new cases 5, died 3, recovered 
0, remaining 8, Total cases from commencement of discase 26, deaths 15, 


TOTALS. 
Cases remaining at last ...........--- rr... andevele 
SNE 05st hens uses abkbSede dunt | eee aa evades 
ROE ii. etn stn ih oe aieon 4i SS GR ickd iccccodecce¥ecessttae 
Cases Deaths 
From the commencement of disease, 2,482 806 
Totals from places where the disease has ceased, or from 
which no returns have been this day received, 2,582 684 
Grand Total, 5,064 1460 
(Signed) W. MACLEAN, See, 
—_— 


War Office, Feb. 17.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: Brevet Maj. G. A. Reid 
to be Ma). and Lt.-Col., by pur., v. Oakes, who rets.; Lt. ‘I’. Hare to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Reid; Cornet and Sub-Lt. W. 'T. Squire to be Lt. by 
pur., Vv. Hare.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cornet C. Kelson to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Collingwood, who rets.; J. Nugent. Gent. to be Cornet by pur., 
¥. Kelson.—12th Regt, of Light Drags.: Lt, J. A. Pulteney to be Capt 


by pur., ¥. Staart, who rets.; Cornet T. W. D. Willan to be Lt. by pur. | 


v. Palieney ; A. Peyton, Gent. to be Cornet by pur., v. Willen.—4th 
Regt. of Ft.: Lt-Col. M. Creagh, from h. p. unatt., to be Lt.-Col, v 
Faunce, app. Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District. —11th 
Foot: Ens. A. Kennedy, to be Lt. by pur., v. Fraser, who rets.; G. J. 
H. Onslow, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Kennedy.—13th Do: Lieut. J 
Foulston, from hb. p. Ist Ceylon Regt, to be Lieut., v. Keir, promoted.— 
20th Do.: Capt. F. C. Barlow, from the 97th F. to be Capt., v. Smith, 
app. to the 59th F.—29th Do.: G..L. Way, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Curtis, app. to the 85th F.—59th Do.: Cept. W.T. R. Smith, from the 


20th F. to be Capt., v. 8. Enderby, who rets. upon bh. p. York Chas. | 


seurs.—85th Do.: Ens. 8. W. Blackall to be Lt. by pur., v. Belcher who 
rets.; Ens. H. C. Curtis, from the 20th F. to be Ens., v. Blackall.--89th 
Do.: Quartermaster J. Dukes, fromh. p. 84th F. fo be Quartermaster, y 

T. W. Edwards who rets. upon bh. p.—97th Do.: Capt. R. Nolan, from 
bh. p. York Chasseurs to be Capt., v. Barlow, app. to the 20th F. —@d 
W.1. Regt.: Lt. R. Elliot to be Adj.,v. Dickenson, Who res. the Adju- 
tancy only. 

Unattached.—Lt. T. F.. Campbell, from the 2d Drag. Gds. to be Capt 
of Inf. by pur.; Lt. G. Keir, trom the 13th F. to be Capt. of Luf. without 
purchase. 

Memorandum.—Capt. H. Forbes, h. p. unatt. has been allowed to re- 
tire from the service by the cale of an unatt. company. 


Downing-street, Feb. 20.—The King has been graciously pleased to 


tien, protesting that his only reason for calling the disease an affliction of God,| nominate and appoint John Tremayne Rodd, Esq. C.B., and the Hono 
| urable Thomas Bladen Chapel, C. B,, Rear-Admirals of the White, to be 


was that it had baffled human skill. 
On Thursday, in going into Committee on the Scotch Cholera Bill, which was 
imroduced the previous evening, Lord Advocate Jeffrey moved the insertion in 
the preamble of the words “ by the interposition of Providence. 
Mr. Hume objected to the words 
Bili or of the disease, 


Lord Althorp approved of the amendment, and deprecated a division on such a 


subject. 

Mr. Hunt could see no reason why the Scotch should monopclize the interpo- 
sition of Providence. If the amendment were proper, it ought to have been also 
made in the English Bill. 

Mr. Wharburton asked, if occasions of evil were to be attributed to special in- 
terposition, why should not occasions of advantage equally? 

The Lord Advocate said, he had not seen the preamble tothe English bill. He 
felt convinced the words would be agreeable to the people of Scotland, who uni- 
versally atiributed the disease to the interposition of Providence, and only to be 
cured by its aid, 

Mr. Gor ‘on (Lord Roden’s nominee) hoped that the question would be pressed 

to a division, that the names of those who thought fit to venture to reject such an 
amendment might be put on record, and the names of those who stood up to vin- 
dicate their principles might equally be cnown., 
Mr. Jan su re tobe continued, that the House 
sho meeton Sundays for that purpose, and put 
Mr. Hume sat, that being dared to a division, he w« 
not raistake his motives. 

Sir. R. Inglis hoped that no division would be taken on the subject. He wished 
for their own sake that no men should have on their conscience the responsibility 


rested, if these discussions we 
up the Chaplain in the char, 
yuld divide; the country would 


' Knights Commanders of the Most Honourable Military Order of the | 


of having negatived such an amendment. The House, however, did divide ; for | 


the amendment, 55; against it, 10; majority for inserting the reference to Pro- 
vidence, 45. 

The English Cholera Prevention Bill passed through all its stages in the Lords 
last night; the Bishop of London having p iously moved the insertion in th 
pream! e,of the same words which had been inserted in the preamble of the 
Scoth Bill by Lord Advocate Jeffrey. The amendment was agreed to by the 
Commons; where the Scotch Bill was read a third time, and sent up to the Lords. 





CHOLERA IN LONDON 
th House of Commons, Monday, Febuary 29.—Colonel Evans gave notice 
at he would, on Tuesday, present a petition from several medical met 
praying for an inquiry into the alleged existence of cholera in London 


| which Ministers intedto submit to Parliament. 


Bath, in the room of Admiral Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton, Bart., and 


; they were uncalled for by any feature of the | of Vice-Admiral Lord IIenry Paulet, deceased. 


From the London Courier. 
There is not a man to be met with on the Exchange who now believes 
that the cholera isin London, which belief they are supported in by the 
very meagre returns made from the Council Office; and there will be 


great dissatisfaction among them if what they consider but an act of jus- | 


tice and propriety should be much longer delayed. We have no posi- 
tive accounts yet of the nature of the quarantine regulations to be im- 
posedin Holland. At Antwerp, by order of the Belgian Government, 
itistobe for a period of 40 days; and into the port of Ostend all ves- 
sels from the Thames, of whatever description, are refused admission. 
This is owing, however, to there being no station near to Ostead where 
quarantine can be performed, for to enter the port would be to expose 


the whole town to the danger, whatever it may be, of infection. The | 


last steamboat to Ostend has consequently put back to Margate with all 
her passengers. Not a vessel will venture to clear out for Spain, Portu 
gal, orany of the ports of the Mediterranean, until they hear what regu 


lations are to be adopted, as they expect them to be of the most rigid | 


kind, and prefer keeping the vessels with their cargoes at home to the 
enc countering this unknown danger. 


Irish Tithes.—The following is, we understand, an outline of the plan 
The first step which the 

committee recommends for the accomplishment of those objects is that 
of enabling his Majesty “to advance to incumbents of parishes, not hav 
ing received their tithe, sums of money proportioned to the income of 


each for the year 1331." By this operation the tithe will be converted | 
into a debt to the Crown, and enforced, if necessary, under a less ob- | 


noxious form—the Attorney General to proceed for the recovery of the 


| same in various modes to be proscribed by the act of Parliament Sut 


Mr. Robinson thought that as considerable doults existed in the city, | 


and also amongst medical men, whether the cholera had really made iis 
appearence in London at all, and also whether it was a contagious dis 
ease, some facility should be afforded at the custom-house in giving ! 
of health to vessels quitting the port of London. 

Mr. P. Thompson would pot take upon hi 





self to decide whether 
i 


cholera existed in London or not, but Ministershad adopted every n de 
of obtaining accurate information on the subject, by consulting the ablest 


medical men who had seen the disease in India, and they could not, 


with propriety or good faith towards other countries, have pursue lany 
other course than thet which they had taken. 

Mr. Hume said that the public hed no confidence in the Board of 
Health, which consisted entirely of contagionists, and thought thet ad- 
ditional members of a contrary opinion ought to be appointed 

Mr. P. Thompson said that Dr. Russell, one of the Board, was en 
anticontagionist, (yet this same Dr. Russel! signed the document recent- 
lg put forth, admitting the principle of contagion.) 

Sic Robert Peel said the question was whether the disease was the 
@esmodic cholera er not, znd expresseda hepe that the Boerd of Health 
would state their opinions on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the proceedings of Go- 
vernment, and contended that they were justified ia the steps they bad 


takea. 


the most important recomme ndation of the re port is that which supggeste 


the total abolition of tithe, and the substitution of an equivalent, either in | 


the form of a tax on land or an exchange in tand. 


Spainand Portugal.—London Courier, Feb. 22.—We were able to stete 
exclusively on Saturday, upon the authority of our Paris Correspondent, 
that the French Minister of Foreign Affairs had signed to the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, the determination of the French government not 
to permit the King of Spain to send troops to the assistance of Don 
Miguel. 

We are now informed from a source entitled to the highest credit 
that a note toa similar effect, and almost in as strong terms, has been 


| sent by Lord Palmerston to M. Zea Bermudez, the Spanish Minister at 


this Court. 


The last dispatches from Madrid left no doubt of the eristence of a 


treaty between Ferdinand and Don Miguel, by w hich they bound them 


| selves mutually to assist each other 


Up to that time, however, Ferdi- 
nand had not epenly sent any troops into Portugal, bat large bodies of 
Spaniards were arriving privately on different points of the frontiers 
This important fact has been formally communicated to Lord Palmer 
ston and Gen. Sebastiani. 


Den Pedro.—During the stay of Don Pedro in Paris, he received the 
offer of a Polish Legion for hie expedition against the Usurper. It has 
been accepted, and arrangements are making for the conveyance of 
about thirty Polish officers and several hundred privates to Terceirs 


SE 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 4m 104 per cent. 
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By the York, from Liverpool, we hav e London papers to the 22d ult. 


We present a summary of their contents, which, however, are not very 
| important. 

The Cholera has paused in its career on the banks of the Thames, 
only five enses remaining at the last date. The foial number of cases is 
set down at 45, of which 28 have proved fatal—a mortality sufficient to 
mark the malignant character of the disease, be the disease what it may. 
From the sudden check the malady has received. very many persons de- 
ny that the true Spasmodic Cholera has been present tn the capital at 
| all, and vehemently impugn the Govenment for giving so much unne. 
| Cessary alarm. ‘The question of the actual presence of the disease can 
Se best settled by Medical gentlemen on the spot ; although we think 
ourselves that his Majesty's Ministers were hasty iu affining their sanc- 
| tionto the doctrine of contagion, which they virtually did in promul- 
| gating the document which we inserted the weck before last. We 
| ought not, then, to be surprised that other nations partake of our alarm 
} 





in an exaggerated degree. In the space of a few weeks we have 
seen three documents put forth:—One recognizing the principle of 
contagion; another declaring the disease to be actually in Lon- 
| don and a third refusing to give clean bills of health to any vessels 
sailing from the Thames. It is, therefore, not singular, thet at Ostend, 
and other places, a British vessel should be obliged to do a penance 
ef forty days, and that some of the cis-Atlantic ports should put 
| all vessels from England, Ireland, and Scotland, under quatantine 
‘regulations, Nor is it all surprising, that mercantile men, smarting 
under the effeets of these notifications, should grumble a litle at the 
| authors of them. It is perfectly right and proper to abjare any 
thing like concealment or deception ina matter of such serious im- 
portance to the great human family; and so far, Lord Althorp, who al 
ways speaks honestly, deserves the thanks of every right-thinking indl- 
vidual; but his error, and that of his colleegues, we think, cousists in 
propagating the docts ine of contagion, since that point is not yet settled 
even by medical men of the firsteminence. The majority of persons 
composing the London Board of Health, consists of contagionists; and 
Mr. Hume is perfectly right in calling for aa admixture of other ingre- 
dients, for as matters stand now, all decisions emanating from that body 
must be received with doubt, and be liable to the imputation of being 
contaminated with exparte doctrines. 





All the clauses of the Reform Bill have passed; also schedule A. In 
| adebate on Schedule B, Sir Bobert Peel by a manwuvre, placed mini» 
(ers in an unpleasant situation on the subject of the creation of Peers, 
His object was to draw from them their secret views on this subject 
| they, however, would not say a word, and the subject isas much ia 

the dark as ever. Mr. Stanley was very wroth, and Mr. Shiel very 
sorry. The debate will be found in this days paper. 


The Belgian Treaty is not yet ratified by Holland or the northern 
powers, and another postponement has tnken place to the 15th March. 
| The fleet of Don Pedro, on its way ot the Inst accounts, to Tereeirn, 
| is commanded by Captain Sartorious of the British navy; and a largo 
| part of the expedition is composed of Englishmen, who have been open, 
hy recruited in England in defiance of the Foreign Enlistment (bill. 
| The government tn fact, are on all sides charged with connivance at 
lthis open violation of the laws of the land. The whole naval and 
military forces assembled at Belle Isle, on the coast of France, and 
sailed fromthence. Yet, Prange and England declare, that Spain shall 
| not interfere on the other side, on behalf of Miguel. We have no 
great affection for the latter personage, but certainly this is queer 
| neutrality. 
| ‘There is every indication of a prosperous revival in trade throughout 
England, provided the country was tranquillized by some disposition of 
|} the Reform Bill. Consols om the 22d Feb. #24. 

The French government bave lowered the tonage duties on British 
vessels from 4f. 12¢. to If. 50c.—that is to say from 3s. 6d. to Is. Bd. 

Ireland.—On the last page will be found the Appeal of the Irish Pro- 
testants to their brethren in England, signed by the Earl of Roden. 
This appeal was adopted by the Commitee appointed at the late great 


meeting in Dublin, and pourtrays in striking colours the unfortunate 
state of Ireland 

The European Powers have chosen Prince Otho of Bavaria, as King 
for Greece. He is represented ns a fine young man of 17 years of age. 

Lord Exmouth is appointed Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom 
and Lieutenant of tue Admiralty thereof, in the room Admiral Lord De 
Saumarez, appointed General of Marines 

In reference to an article in the Boston Daily Advertiser, we may with 
| perfect safety say, that the London Courier is, in England, regarded as 

the organ of the present ministry. 

We have placed elsewhere, the Resolutions passed by the Legislature 
of Maine in relation to the Boundry Question. it is however, not aecer- 
tained what steps Massachusetts will take in the present position of the 
subject 


| 
} 





| *,* The Story of the Premier and his Wife, lately published in this 
| journal las exciled some attention and given rise to mucn enquiry for 
the names of the individuals alluded to. That the tale is founded ia 
fact, has been distinctly affirmed by the Court Journal, in an article 
which we copied last week; and as both the parties are dead, we may per- 
haps, be excused if we point more definitely to their identity. —The par- 
ties, then, we say are both no more—they hed no children—the Minis. 
ter, if not the Premier, exercised ina great degree the functions of one 
in the great settlement of Europe after the overthrow of Napoleon 
These resemLlances to a late Statesman are probably sufficient, but, 
should they not we will go a step farther, when the most obtuse will be 
no longer in doult.—The hetitious name is Castleton; the two first syl- 
lables are (hose of the real name. To Castle—any person at all conver 
| sant with Englieh affairs, can add the remaiving syllable, although con- 
| ebetir ¢ of five letters 
| The figare supposed to be seen by the noble Lord in bis Lady's 
| apartment, as related in the Court Journal, must have been an optical 
delusion induced by fong watching and excessive mental exsertioe—a 
hallucination which is often the precursor of insanity, to which malady 
the unhappy nobleman afterwards fell a vietim, and destroyed his own 
life. His lady was a woman of high inshion—her parties were most se- 
lect, refined, aod intellectual; her suppets, afier the Opera, were mo- 
| dels of elegance end reinement, and fortunate were those considered 
who were admitted tothem. Yet she was a lady ardently and faithfully 
attaehed to her lord, who rewarded ber love and fidelity with the almost 
indulgence and affection. From these materials, » writer in Black. 
wood's Megazine has constracted one of the most clever, sketeby, and 
fascinating tales we have reed for « length of time 
E:T GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—A Quarterly “Meet of the 7 Geor “en 
9 Socwty & New York will be held at tee Hank Ooffee House, on the 10th of 
April at 6 o'clock P. M., for the election of wew Members and other business. ‘ 
\ [March 3!) Wa. DAWSON, Bee'ry. 
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THOSE FLAXEN LOCKS, 


A Balled; the words selected from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron; the Music by G. Kiallmark. New York, Published by Boum, 137 Broadway. 
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flax-en locks, those eyes of blue, Bright as thy Mother's in their hue; 
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+ call a scene of former joy, And touch thy fa - ther’s heart my Boy! Re - cali a scene of for - mer joy And touch thy father’s 
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Although so young thy heedless sire, | And wert thou still less dear to me, 
Youth will not damp parental fire; While Helen's form revivesin thee, 











| The breast which beat to former joy 
Will ne’er desert its pledge, my Boy, &c. &c. 








GREAT CONSERVATIVE MEETING AT DUBLIN. | !to seek an exile, on the Trans-Atlantic shore, the rest denied bim in the 
Appeal of the Protestants of Ireland, to their Brethren, the Protestants of ‘and of his fathers. ‘To such an extent have these sufferings pressed 
England and Wales, as settled by the Committee appointed at the late Meet- | §pon the Protestants of Ireland, that it appears on good authority that 
ing at the Mansion-house. | more than sixty thousand have fled to America since the Emancipation 
Fellow-subjects, Friends, and Brethren—United with you in lawe, in Bill has passed the British legisiature. ‘Thus, so far from an increase of 
constitution, in interests, and in heart, we come at this perilous and un- | tranquillity, the country presents but a melancholy picture of increased 
exampled crisis of danger to appeal to you. We come to appeal to | disturbance, agitation, partial insurrection, and crime, on the one hand 
your judgments as Englishmen—to your principles as freemen—to your | —and on the other of suffering, of apprehension, of voluntary exile, and 


religion as Christians—and to your feelings as men. despair. 

Over liberties, our lives, our homes, and our altars are endangered. Our metropolis is in an arena for the demagogue, the agitator, and the 
We know we shall not appeal to our English brethren in vain, to stand | Priest, to stimulate the passions of the people. The press scatters the 
up with us in their defence. seeds of insubordination and sedition from the metropolis through the 

Is loyalty a claim to your regard?) We will rally to a man with you | land; and the country is hurried on by these means to the verge of re- 
around the British throne ' bellion, of anarchy, and of ruin. * 

Is attachment to the British constitution an argument in our behalf?’ We! Brethren, if this were all, we need not come to you with our com- 
will maintain thet constitution with our fortunes and our lives plaint. The laws, the preservers of the public peace, of property, and 


Is the Union with your country our mutual interest? It is to preserve | Of life, surely do not admit, if justly administered, of such a state of 
this Union we implore you to come forward and to declare, that Rome things. But we lament to say, that either the legislative authority of 
shail not rend us asunder. —that Ireland shell not be torn from England, Britain must have failed in providing laws to preserve the ordinary 
to be thrown into the hands of your enemies and ours. We ask you to, blessings of civilized society, or its executive in carrying those laws into 
stand forward and preserve by the firm and determined expression of | €fect in Ireland. 
your principles, that which you must otherwise shortly maintain with | Brethren, we desire not to cast invidious or unnecessary reflections on 
your swords: for, if the present system of misrule is much longer pur- the government: we leave the facts to speak, and you to judge upon 
sued inthis country, you must recover at the expense of your blood | their evidence. What has the government done? 
what the weakness and folly of your government has thrown away | It has permitted the formation of unconstitutional and mischievous 

Brethren, we remember the professions with which the bill that grant-| 48sociations, which mock its authority, insult its weakness, and usurp 
ed power to the Roman Catholics was purchased and conceded. We _, 't8 power. 
recollect how it was professed, we cannot forget how it was proclaimed, It appears to have been alternately guided or intimidated by dema- 
that if an equal participation of privileges with Protestants were granted gogues, who disturb the public peace, and in violation of all dignity and 
to Roman Catholies, Ireland would be tranquil and happy. It was decorum it has promoted, at one moment of imbecility, those who were 
stated that Popery had grown tolerant and liberal, and that our coun. | the objects of its persecutions at another . 
tries would be more firmly united than everin bonds of amity and peace It has discountenanced those who have faithfully endeavoured to as- 

rethren, we ask you has the event justified these professions? What sett and vindicate the laws—it has superseded magistrates who have 
use has been made of the power conceded to Roman Catholics? Has! honourably discharged their duty—it has subjected the police and yeo- 
it not been used in attempting the overthrow of the Protestant religion ,manry to rigorous persecutions for using arms in self-defence in the main- 


ia thiscountry? Is it not labouring to destroy the integrity of the united | tenance of the law. 
= ? While it was permitted many dangerous political processions in the 
» > . : : . ‘ . . ¢ . “ 
Have not Roman Catholic Bishops demanded the destruction of the | streets of the metroplis, it has dismissed the members of yeomanry corps 


Protestant Establishment and of all societies for the propagation of the | for exercising the common liberty of British subjects, in their private 
Gospel ? Have they not denounced the clergy, some of whom are | Capacity as citizens, by joining in processions that have been ever kept 
suffering the greatest privations—others are assassinated and stored to 4). as the memorial of that glorious revolution which placed the House 
death in the open face of day—in many parts of the country the houses?of Hanover apon the British throne, and secured to British Protestants 
of the Protestaat gentry and farmers are fortified to prevent the attack | the rights and liberties which they enjoy. 
of the midnight murderer—arms are plundered at hours when suspicion It has not only failed to afford relief to the Protestant clergy in the in- 
herself is off her guard, when men are engaged in the labour of the | ¥asion of their property—it has not only failed to protect them from out- 
Geld, or attending on the worship of their God. By the long-continued | ™ges, but it has remitted the sentence, passed by a court of justice for 
Je ree of this open plander—by the secret importation of Gre arms | ‘hese outrages, on the men who were guilty of their perpetration. 
jeemecheneeen ome eae of pikes end rape It we continued its grant to the Roman Catholic College of May- 
ho edeatry/tn eomeé band of pore — hae ee ee so poet i, c= ~ perpetuation of superstition arid idolatry in the land, while 
iy Aaron On coatenneliine amend 7 aon $. 2 rotestan mony eb nas ~y rawn its support from Institutions for Scriptural Education, 
business in the fair or the mecket--d er he tears . yo ae See adopted the Word of God as the standard of national = 
setbed, ep anastinnted em hie sete ~ waylaid, —_ ~ ’ eaten, “wey ws set up a system of education which denies the unmuti- 
of eithercomment or detail. The miseries ose foe pe at sovtate inene ; oh a people, and substitates partial extracts to meet the er- 
apprehends, burst all the ties that bind a ete fea end a See | remade ae ee een of rene : 

‘ “kim to bis home, and force him) It proposes to introduce a system of reform into Ireland which cannot 





boroughs were created by James the First, for the especial purpose o! 
protecting the rights and privileges of Protestants—these it is proposed 
to throw open to the predominating influence of a Roman Catholic 
population; and while, even by that measure, the rights of freemen are 
| preserved in England—for there the sons of freemen shall be free—the 
| projected Reform in Ireland is to deprive the children of freemen o! 
| their birth right—and this tur the avowed purpose of sacrificing to Re 
man Catholics the privileges of Protestants in the land. 
| Brethren, these circumstances, so calamitous to ourselves, to our coun 
try, and to our religion, have forced us to come forward and unite toge- 
ther—not to retaliate—not to “ render evil for evil’’—not to oppress 0 
injure our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, with whom we desire, if pos 
sible, to live in peace and amity—not to resist the government, thoug! 
its conduct is calculeted to alienate our confidence, our respect, and out 
affection—but to preserve the blessings of British subjects—to protect 
from brutal and savage violence our properties, our liberties, our reli- 
gion, and our lives 
| Brethren, our loyalty, the loyalty of Irish Protestants and of Iris 
Orangemen, is unimpeached and unimpeachable. Your interest is our 
interest—your King is our King—for the Protestant successor of William 
of glorious memory, will we joyfully lay down our fortunes and our 
lives. It has been complained of us, “that we hold religion in one liané 
and politics in the other.”’” We avow this—we avow ihai our politics 
are founded upon our religion, and our religion upon the Word of God 
} We consider this to be not our disgrace, but our honour. We acknow 
| ledge no authority, we rest on no security, whether as to faith tow ards 
| God or loyalty towards our Sovereign, but inasmuch as the Word of 
God is our rule—the will of God our object and our end. 


Ir defended on any principle of truth, of honour, or of justice. Certait 


} 


| 


| . ‘ 
| Ithas been asserted that we are pesecutors of our Roman Catholic 


| fellow-subjects. We deny the charge. We wish them the fullest en- 
joyment of all the blessing of civil and religious liberty, which we ask 
| for ourselves. If we desired to invade the liberties of others, it is not to 
| Englishmen we would appeal to help us. But we appeal to you in be 
half of law against injustice—of government against anarchy—of liber 
ty against oppression—of protection of property against plander—o! 
security of life against the dagger of the assassin—of true religion and of 
ithe Word of God against infidel liberali-m, idolatry, and superstition 
| This is our appeal. It isto Englishmen we make it—and shall we ap- 
peal in vain? ; 

Brethren of England, we say to you what we have said to each other 
—the cause is common—the danger is common—waive all minor dit- 
ferences—respond to our call—pour your petitions in our behalf int 
the Royal ear. Let our Monarch know the danger that threatens his 
kingdom, in the dismemberment of his empire, through the machine 
\tions of wicked men, and the weakness and folly of his ministers Lat 
him know how one of the pillars of his throne is even now attemptec ' 

be undermined—tell him that you feel for the miseries we suffer—tbe 
wrongs that we endure—and the ruin that we apprehend. Assure bis 
|that you sympathise with as who desire to identify cur fortanes and on 
fate with you--with you to maintain the integrity of the empire—4o 4 
lhold the laws, the constitution, and the Protestant throne of Britews 
| with our hearts, our swords, our properties, and our lives—with you '" 
|rally round our King, in their support—or with you to perish in thes 
| ruins. (Signed) RODEN, Chairmac 
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